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A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


Our illustration supplement this week presents a pic- 
ture of the past. It is one which cannot be duplicated. 
The plain still stretches away in billowy waves; the ever- 
lasting mountains rear their snow-clad pinnacles to the 
skies; but the buffalo host has long since vanished from 
the land. The photograph, of which the engraving is a 
reproduction, was made years ago, and the negative has 
been destroyed. The picture is an unique memento of the 
West of another age. 





MONTANA’S BUFFALO. 


In Montana, or on its borders, are to be found to-day 
the largest number of buffalo in any State of the Union, 
and yet in all, these number only 350 or 400 head. Most 
of them are under domestication, though a few are wild. 

Twenty-five years ago the Southern herd of buffalo 
had practically disappeared, but twenty-five years ago fat 
cow, bosse ribs, dépouillé and marrow guts, together 
with newly dressed robes, were still, as they always had 
been since the first coming cf the white men, familiar ob- 
jects in Montana. 

It may be surmised that there never were shipped from 
any Territory in the West so many robes as from the old 
Montana Territory, of which Fort Benton was so long the 
most important center of the fur trade. Other States or 
Territories in the south may have shipped out greater 
numbers of hides, but northern Montana, owing to its 
great Indian population and the late coming to it of the 
railroads, was always the great country for robes. 

To-day in the Yellowstone National Park there are a 
very few wild buffalo. These are variously estimated at 
from twenty-two to thirty-two head, but the animals are 
so shy that for years it has not been practicable to count 
them, and their numbers can be only guessed at from the 
tracks found in the winter’s snow. 

The United States National Museum and the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History more than a dozen 
years ago, sent out expeditions to collect a few specimens 
of the last remaining buffalo. A small number were found 
on the heads of Dry Fork and Porcupine rivers north of 
the Yellowstone, and a number of specimens secured. 
All seen were exceedingly wild. A very few individuals 
of this herd escaped destruction, and these—for years 
almost free from molestation—increased until, according 
to report, they numbered about sixty head. But the bunch 
had grown too large. A few years ago a concerted at- 
tack was made on them by the Red River half-breeds, and 
thirty-two were killed. Other people say that the whole 
bunch was wiped out. Certainly its numbers were so 
reduced—if any survived—that many years must elapse, 
even under the most favorable conditions, before these 
buffalo can again be counted. Montana has a law pro- 
tecting the buffalo, but game wardens are scarce on the 
plains where these buffalo. range. 

The largest bunch of buffalo in the world is that owned 
by Michel Pablo and the heirs of Charles Allard, which 
ranges on. the Flathead reservation in Montana. Stories 
concerning it float about through the newspapers, but 
definite information concerning the bunch is not easily 
had. Where. it came from, how it started, what are its 
present condition and its future prospects are matters of 
interest alike to histerian, naturalist and sportsman. It 
has seemed to the Forest AND Stream that the setting 
down of the essential facts about this herd was something 
well worth doing, and in order to obtain information, at 
once intelligent and accurate, Mr. J. B. Monroe, of Teton 





five years ago on the plains, and the next spring taken over 
the mountain. 

Mr, Aubrey and Mr. Monroe offer in this account con- 
tributions to the history of the buffalo which will be 
read with the greatest interest. We print to-day the story 
of the origin of the herd, and this will be followed next 
week with its development and present condition. 








THE TUNA IN ATLANTIC WATERS. 


ANGLING history has been made in the fishing columns 
of ForEst AND STREAM. There is in them a perfect mine 
of angling lore, to which must repair the chronicler who 
shall record the rise and development of the several 
branches of the art in American waters. The history 
here covered goes back to a remote and primitive age 
when there was heated discussion of the question—how 
odd it sounds now—‘“Will the black bass take a fly?” 
Later came the doubtful speculations on the possibility 
of killing tarpon with rod and reel. The discovery of 
the qualities of the leaping tuna and its exploitation as 
the great game fish of the Pacific, make another chapter 
of the history. 

And now comes a communication from Mr. J. A. L. 
Waddell which may prove the opening page of a new 
record. Mr. Waddell, who is known by his writings in 
our pages as an enthusiastic, successful and well-informed 
tarpon fisherman, has been investigating the tuna fishing 
possibilities of the Atlantic side of the continent, and be- 
lieves that he has discovered an opening for the sport in 
the waters of Nova Scotia. The information given by 
Mr. Waddell is so full and specific that it should induce 
salt-water fishermen to make a thorough test of the 
waters designated; and the fame which will surely attend 
the capture of the first Atlantic tuna with rod and reel 
should be a sufficient stimulus to provoke ambition and 
enterprise. We trust that the pioneer tuna fishing in At- 
lantic waters may have place among our fishing chronicles 
of 1902. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to say that last 
summer there came to us intelligence of tuna fishing in- 
vestigations conducted in certain of the Atlantic waters 
of the United States, the particulars of which have not 
been made public, pending their possible successful re- 
sult. 








THE DAY OF THE SMALL BOY. 


INDEPENDENCE Day, Friday of this week, has brought 
with it greater than ordinary cause for gladness of heart 
to all, for many of the great employers of labor have 
added Saturday to it as a holiday, thus conferring three 
consecutive days of liberty in fact upon thousands of 
working people, who, under the Constitution, are in theory 
free always. 

The commercial signs of the times indicate that the 
American boy—and, on July 4, in a patriotic sense, said 
boy may be big or little, old or young, smooth-faced or 
bewhiskered—will be better equipped for giving vent to 
his annual surcharge of patriotic hullabaloo than he ever 
was before. 

For the making of noises*and smokes and flames, all 
kinds of devices, new and old, are offered for sale in 
abundance at prices to please the individual or the masses, 
hence it is safe to predict that on Friday Young America 
will be abroad early, present to himself the keys of the 
city and the freedom of the country, and make a blending 
of the noises of earth and Bedlam, as becomes the day 
and his opportunity. For has he not -hoarded his pennies 
to insure the wherewithal to purchase noise makers? Has 
he not for weeks and weeks been in a fever of impatience 
for July 4, a day so drearily slow in its coming? Now 
that it has arrived, why should he not in his own way, 
with bray of horn, explosions big, little and often, whoops 
and yells, struts, quirps, marchings and countermarchings, 
express his veneration for the @ays histerical significance 
while revelling personally in an ecstacy of delightful 
pleasure? Give him liberty. 

And yet, while as one in sentiment concerning the day’s 
significance, the great American pedple will be divided 
ito two distinct classes, those who emphatically object 
to the din and uproar as disturbing and unnecessary, and 
those who cannot conceive of disturbance enough. The 
anti-noisers journey to the country till the disturbance 
ceases, or. bear it with such resignation as they can 
muster. The pro-noisers are zealous and active in pro. 


moting the general tumult. In the light of past experi- 
ence, July 4 is consecrated to hullabaloo, lost thumbs, 
singed eyebrows, lockjaw and dismemberment. It is an 
established institution, hence if one is disturbed by it, he 
should take the disturbance philosophically. 

It is the one day on which the American boy can riot 
legally. He is giving expression to certain emotions, un- 
der certain.conditions, which in a way d6 not ditfer from 
the manner of his elders under certain other conditions. 
Aged men sometimes whoop and cheer for candidates at 
election time; young collegians utter college yells apropos 
of nothing, at any time or place; groups of men sing 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow” when their bosoms swell 
with friendly feeling ; thousands become idiotically ecstatic 
in their demonstrations over the winner at a horse race; 
so that, if we disapprove of what has ceased to be novel 
to us, we may in turn be disapproved if enthusiastic over 
what has ceased to be novel to some one else. 

Let Young America have his freedom for one day in 
the year, July 4, as in keeping with the declaration of the 
day. Let him make all the noise possible if no physical 
injury is dcne thereby. If he does not understand in his 
youth what it is all about, in his mature years, when he 
does understand it, there will be appreciation of its na- 
tional beneficence, blended with happy accentuated asso- 
ciations, 

Remember that all men were boys once, and that it is 
an ill stage in the life of any man wherein he forgets 
that he was once a boy himself. When the Declaration 
of Independence caused cannons to fight for years in 
war, we surely should be able to endure the roar for a 
day in time of peace. __ 





The bill for the creation of a Southern Appalachian 
Forest Preserve was passed by the Senate last week, after 
having been amended to provide that the measure shall 
not take effect until the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have reported to Congress the plots of each reservation. 
The bill authorizes the purchase by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at a cost not to exceed $10,000,000, of not more 
than 4,500,000 acres of land to be selected in the forest 
regions of Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The bill has 
not passed the House; but on recommendation of com- 
mittee will be carried over to the December session as 
unfinished business. 


The commission authorized by the New York Legisla- 
ture to select lands for a State park on Long Island, have 
had several tenders of available properties. The tracts 
offered include one lying between Manor and Yaphank, 
another on the Quogue Plains, and one in the Ronkon- 
koma section. Several thousand acres are said to be 
available on Peconic Bay, but the price asked would be 
prohibitive. The commission is reported to be favorably 
inclined to a Wading River tract of 6,500 acres, lying be- 
tween Manor and Yaphank, and having a frontage on the 
Sound, : ! 


Mr. Charles Hallock tells in a very charming manner of 
the early days in the Massachusetts hills, where he first 
learned the art of casting the fly. We are all creatures 
of circumstance, our whole lives influenced by happen- 
ings which in themselves are as slight and trivial as they 
are in consequences powerful and lasting. The chance 
visit of a fly-fisherman to the trout streams of Hampshire 
county gave angling bent to a youth whose whole life was 
affected thereby. 


x 

The Visalia, Cali., Times charges that the United 
States troops detailed to the protection of the Sequoia 
National Park have been poachers, killing deer out of 
season and dynamiting the trout streams; and it calls-on 
the Secretary of the Interior, in whose charge the Park 
is, to put an end to this lawlessness on the part of the 
troops. To state the abuse. should be to find its quick 
remedy. 


x 

An international agreement for the uniform protection 
of certain migratory birds, has been entered into by Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Lichtenstein, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Spain. Absolute protection is assured for birds useful to 
agriculture. It is extremely unfortunate that Italy should 
not have joined in the compact, for the migrating birds 
cross that country in immense hosts, and the industry of 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 








The Sportsman Tourist. 
ieneesesllicdiggeel 
'=-* Old Plainfield] Days.=: 


“On revient toujours a le premier amour.” This 
proverb is as true in English as in French. How we 
superannuated old people do inevitably hark back in our 
waning years to the old haunts and the old homes! And 


every old memory stands out as a beacon to light the ° 


way. 

t is this homing instinct which leads me back every 
ear, nowadays, to this delectable corner of northwestern 
amrachusette, where I was baptized in the living waters 
of the Plainfield Mill Stream. -Its alder-shaded pools and 
sparkling rifles were then alive with speckled trout, and 
we boys basketed everything that came to the hook; but 
at present there are few fish in it Jegally worth the taking. 
Fingerlings under the six-inch limit are tired of being 
caught, and put back over and over again, while larger fish 
keep shy. Consequently my rods are hung up under the 
baby act, like Jewish harps by the waters of Babylon. 
But, satis superque! 1 shall go to Sunapee Lake ere long, 
where I am told there are eight varieties of entertaining 
fish, including the much-discussed saibling, or Sunapee 
Lake trout, so sighally exploited by Dr. John D. Quacken- 
bos, of New York, some twelve years ago. No person has 
done so much as the good doctor to bring this delightful 
stimmer resort to public notice, and to make it attractive. 

As to Plainfield now, I wish that your readers could 
realize the sylvan charms of these terminal hills of the 
Green Mountain range. The venerated Bryant knew 
them of old, and weaved his dulcet rhythms over all the 
pleasant plaées, like summer cobwebs in the morning 
lights. From every summit there is a sweeping view, and 
in every valley there is a sparkling stream, a grateful 
shade and a winding drive. Ice-cold springs gush from 
every hillside and are caught in great log troughs at the 
roadside for the comfort of panting beasts which climb the 
steeps. The very hilltops are saturated with the limpid 
waters which percolate through the stubble of the hay 
fields and find their way to noisy brooks that clatter 
through the woods and stony ravines in their haste to 
join the main streams in the valley below. Rocks and 
spreading ferns are distributed with charming effect all 
over the pasture lands, while wayside and woodland 
flowers—Solomon’s seal, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Indian pipe, 
pitcher plants and moccasin flowers—are in number and 
variety sufficient to cram an herbarium. The whole coun- 
try is like a park. Since it was first cleared it has been 
in great part reforested, but there is no primitive forest. 
Every acre of land has been cut over and cropped over 
during the past century, and whatever woods there are 
have sprung into a luxuriant and sturdy growth from old 
clearings long since tilled and run to waste. Tere is 
everywhere a continuous interchange of rounded emi- 
nences and abrupt slopes, crossed in all directions by 
stone walls and interspersed with big boulders, granite 
outcroppings, apple orchards, cornfields and potato 
patches, with here and there a farmhouse, too often desti- 
tute of paint, and frequently abandoned and left to decay. 
Some elevations exceed 2,100 feet in height, and look into 
five States. Prof. Charles Lyman Shaw, who died last 
month at Astoria, L. 1., was a famous mountain climber, 
and knew the altitudes of all the hills and knobs and 
higher elevations in this region. It was through him that 
Bryant Hill, Mt. Warner, and several other eminences 
received their present names. At the date of his death he 
was engaged on a descriptive and topographical chart 
of them. vO fey 

In early geological times a big squeeze took place right 
here, while the earth’s crust was cooling off, which up- 
ended large areas of laminated schists and gave to some 
parts of these slopes quite a graveyard aspect. Ledges 
of sedimentary rocks crop out from the hillsides in all 
directions; great dykes cross the lines of upheaval, and 
huge boulders are grounded on summits furrowed with 
glacial strie, which will be legible to the end of time. 
When I was a boy I used to climb these crags to salt 
sheep whose matutinal bleating resounded from near to 
far. On these altitudes there is always a vitalizing atmos- 
phere, so that the summer temperature is never too warm 


at night. One point in particular is called the “Bellows’ 
Nose,” where it is said one can always get a breeze, even 


it he has to blow it himself. 

But in winter! Well, I do not see why even the New 
England winters should not be charming in their boreal 
aspects, with every one snugly housed and little to do, the 
w:nter supply of wood cut, and no one compelled to go 
out into the inclemency of the weather except the doctor 
and the stage driver. But my! to think of these heroes 
of the hills turning out every morning before dawn and 
returning with the mails three hours after dark, dodging 
snowdrifts and following the uncertain trail over stone 
walis and across wind-swept pasture lots under blizzard 
conditions, for such are the hyemal diversions of rural 
delivery! The bare thought provokes a shiver, suggests 
an ugh-ugh-ulster! : 

And just to think of a location so charming in summer 
and winter having no hotel, no typical boarding house, 
no hospice for the fagged and bilious men of business 
who eagerly scan the advertising columns for summer 
elysiums which they fail to find; for retreats um- 
brageous and cool, where charges are not unconscionable, 
where pullets never mature, and the matutinal toast is 
enriched with genuine cream instead of watered milk. 
There is not even a stage coach here—oniy mountain 
wagons—to ply to nearest railroad points, which are re- 
spectively eleven, fifteen and seventeen miles away. But 
the roads are fair, and portions of them are “State 
roads,” costing $10,000 per mile, which vie with the 
“vias” of old Rome. I have long inclined to the opinion 
that a well-kept hostelry here in Plainfield could be 
crammed for ten weeks in the summer season at prices 
50 per cent. higher than are asked now, and give satis- 
faction. 





It is now fifty-six years since I cast my maiden fly into 
these primitive trout streams. I was a stripling then, 
city born and bred, and fairly reveled in my rural en- 
vironment, like a colt turned out to grass. My whole 


. woodcraft. 


time was sed out of doorsp:andeI grew hardy and 
a I wormed a bed iti summer tonths, and slept in a 

ina h board shanty hidden in a grove which 
crowned a knoll, under whose base wound a small rivulet. 
In this rustic kindergarten I learned the rudiments: of 
In time I came to know every woodchuck 
hole in the township, and almost every red squirrel and 
chipmunk by sight; every log where an old cock partridge. 
drummed ; every crow’s nest, and every hollow tree where 
a ‘coon hid away. I heard Bob White whistle to his mate 
in May, and listened to the roundelay of the bobolink in 
June. I had no passion for collecting birds’ eggs, but I 
knew where many a robin foregathered, and where to 
find the incubating ledge of the night hawk. My elder 
cousin and I had pets of all kinds—tame squirrels, foxes 
and crows. All the live stock on the farm were our 
friends. The old bay mare which once tossed my uncle 
across the stable with its teeth, would let us crawl between 
her legs. We rode the cows home from pasture, drove a 
cosset four-in-hand, trained two Maltese cats to wagon, 
and even got the little heifer so tame that I could rest 
my shotgun between her budding horns and fire without 
alarming her. We learned where to gather all the berries, 
roots, barks, “yarbs” and luminous fungi which grew in 
the woods, and so unconsciously became lovers of botany 
and natural objects. As.to fishing, we fished whenever we 
got a day off. There were sequestered ponds cinctured by 
spruce belts, at whose outlets the hum and buzz of busy 
saw mills were heard, and whose waters were filled with 
pickerel and perch. In the solitude of the woods the 
bark-peelers stripped the hemlocks for the tannery. Of 
birch bark we fabricated no end of useful and dainty 
things. But most glorious of all, as I have said, were the 
mountain streams, foaming, purling, rippling and leaping, 
with a life and a dash and a joyousness which made our 
lives merry and filled our hearts to overflowing with 
pleasure. 

Fly-fishing was in its infancy then. It was an art 
scarcely known in New England, and little practiced in 
Canada. We boys had no conception of the curious de- 
vices of feather and tinsel which we afterward learned to 
vse, as I will tell you presently. To the angling fraternity 
at large the artifices of Thorndike, Stickler and Bethune 
were as mysterious as the occult sciences themselves. We 
used simply a wattle and a worm, and whipped the trout 
out of the water vi et armis. We did not understand 
“playing” a trout. Our sport was derived from our en- 
vironment, from the size of count, and the sense of free- 
dom in a day off. And yet we were the best anglers in 
the village. We caught bigger fish and more of them. 
We knew every good place in the Mill Stream. There 
was the old log just at the edge of the woods, the big 
hole where we used to bathe, the bridge that crossed the 
road, the rocky ledge at the pond where there was a small 
type foundry, the crossing log in the ten-acre pasture, the 
eddy at the lower falls, and so on from point to point 
through devious windings and turnings, away down 
stream three miles or more to the grist mill, the same 
which the old Mountain Miller used to tend in years 
gone by. 

Ah! those were -halcyon days. No bikes nor automo- 
biles disturbed the quiet seclusion of this mountain nook. 
The scream of the locomotive was not heard within twen- 
ty-two miles of it. Twice a week an old-fashioned stage 
coach dragged heavily up the hill into the hamlet and 
halted in front of the house which was at once post office, 
tavern and miscellaneous store, and is now. So little has 
Plainfield changed! One day it brought a genteel pas- 
senger. A well-knit, wiry frame he had, with features 
denoting quick wit and kindred qualities. He carried a 
hand bag and a fascine of rods in a leathern case. Some- 
thought it was a telescope, but the village quidnuncs said 
he was a surveyor. I have forgotten his name, except 
that it was of two svilables and began with D. He 
allowed he was from Troy, and had “come to go a-fish- 
ing. 

From that stranger I took my first lesson in fly-fishing. 
As he stood upon the tavern steps he gazed across the 
barren waste of ground to the meeting house opposite— 
the same meeting house where my reverend grandfather 
ministered with grace for forty years—a meeting house 
quaint and ancient, rooster-crowned, with its horse block 
and rows of horse sheds at hand, and its square pews in- 
side, its lofty galleries and crimson-cushioned pulpit, its 
deacon seats and its sounding board, long since things of 
the past. He gazed and seemed to meditate, then shook 
his head and remarked: “To-morrow will be Sunday. I 
shall have to wait a day. Sonny, can you tell me if there 
is any good trout fishing about here?” Trout fishing! 
To me there was magic in the sound. Yes; and I would 
take him to the brook. “All right; it’s a go!” Of course 
my Sunday school lesson lapsed next day. Appetite de- 
serted me. I even refused the “hunk” of gingerbread 
which my aunt supplied at the nooning from the family 
lunch basket. But you should have seen that stranger fish 
cn Monday! It was not that he took so very many fish, 
but the cute way in which he did it. In the first place, his 
rod was so constructed in different pieces that he could 
separate or joint them together, and it was nicely var- 
nished, too, .and stiffer and more supple than our long 
hickory poles. I did not notice what kind of bait he 
used—I didn’t see him use any—but he just gave a quiet 
twist of his arm and tossed his line every time, far, far 
beyond the most ambitious attempts of ours; and nearly 
every time a fish taok his hook; then he let them dart 
about for a while, as if he didn’t care to save them. At 
first I thought he was just fooling, but I soon discovered 
that he had some system about him, and I watched care- 
fully. I‘always knew that there were big fish out there 
in that deep water under the alders, for we had seen 
them break there often. Yet we never tried to fish there, 
because we could not reach them from this side, and-upon 
the other the bushes were so thick it was useless to at- 
tempt it. And it was too deep to.wade.. All day long while 
fishing with him, I employed my nicest art. I sought out 
my best holes, and crept up carefully. 1 took many fish, 
but only a féw big ones. Any dozen of his would have 
outweighed my whole string. It vated me.awfully. 
He said I was an excellent bait-fisher, but thought I 
would learn to prefer flies. Before he went away he gave 
me some jnstructions in casting and a few samples. Gace 
then T have always used flies in fly-time wherever prac- 


ticable. Cartes HaALocx. 
PLainrig&p, Mass., June 96, 


Bear of Tarantula 
Ridge. 


RECENT press dispatches, with brief but stirring detail, 
set. forth that our beloved President of the United States 
has been invited by some brave bear hunters, who are 
coincidentally brave and chivalrous Mississippians, to fill 
the office of guest in a bear hunt to take place in some 
place in the South as yet unnamed. 

This national event in its-significance recalls a bear- 
hunting episode of my own life which took place some 
years ago. I carried enormous pressures of sportsmen’s 
egotism. As a side phase of it, I wanted some fame as a 
brave man, and to this end, concerning it, I wanted to 
establish some daring deed as of record. There then 
was no cheaper, nor quicker, nor safer way to achieve it 
than to invade the wilderness, kill something in some 
way or other, and forthwith portray the deed in proper 
flame of color, pitch of key and volume of detail, all 
properly spread before the public eye. 

I have intimated that I was egotistical. I know that 
I was so, but I also know that it was all in.a wholesome 
way. This wholesomeness certain narrow minds could 
not perceive or concede. A thirst for fame is not a 
novelty in the character of every well-organized man 
and woman. In every man’s life there is a stage in which 
he aspires to distinguish himself favorably and pre- 
eminently in the eyes of his fellows. If the opportunity 
does not present itself naturally, he, if properly ingenious, 
presents it to himself. One sensational deed accomplished 
in the limelight and the trick is eternally done. A few 
moments of such well-chosen forwardness are sufficient 
to color one’s whole life with heroic diffusiveness. It 
does not matter much in what the heroic deed consists, so 
that it is either of bloody novelty or bloodless superlative. 
In most instances, the public must necessarily take the 
hero’s word as proof of his heroic deeds, and thus his 
private fancies may become the public’s facts. 

In civilized society, the law is an obstacle to heroic op- 
portunities when the same are premeditated, and there- 
fore it checks the proper advancement of that commend- 
able infant industry called heroism. 

The field of heroism perforce is narrow. The chance 
tc save a beautiful, wealthy, married or unmarried woman 

from the thundering hoofs of a foaming runaway horse 
comes not to one man in a million. Only to the extremely 
fortunate few is vouchsafed the glorious good fortune to 
kill a riotous baby-biting mad dog; an act above heroism, 
for it more properly belongs in the domains of the saints. 

The demand for heroic veneering is thus far greater 
than the supply. Peaceful society is a barren field from 
which to extract the raw material for the making of 
heroes. Hie thee, then, to the wilderness! There the 
man-eaters roam at large. In silence and secrecy the 
heroic chrysalis may be wrought, thence transferred to 
the public gaze for the emergence of its beautiful hero- 
butterfly. 

There being ever a close season on man himself within 
the precincts of civilization, he is not available as raw ma- 
terial for bloody deeds ; that is to say, he is not safely avail- 
able, as he is dangerous in himself and still more danger- 
ous from the mantle of safety within which the law en- 
folds him. Therefore, most of us, bent on securing data 
for bloody literary deeds, have to hunt the wild animals 
of the wilderness. After we have succeeded in killing 
one of them—bear, wildcat or rabbit—note that it is in 
keeping with the vainglorious consonance of the theme 
to depict the dreadful beast’s gigantic size, irresistible 
power, boundless ferocity, lumpy skull, dagger teeth and 
scimiter claws; for by so much as these terrible attributes 
are magnified, by so much are the bravery and the glory 
of the vanquisher exalted. 


The Demon 





My ambition was to conquer a bear. At first this am- 
bition was merely an idea which in time developed into 
an imaginary exploit, but which I impressed upon 
my friends as a well-established fact. I wanted the bear's 
skin; not a mere bear skin, for a skin of the commercial 
world, known to be such, was not up to my standards or 
my requirements. I wanted this skin to be a personal 
matter exclusively; that is to say, I, myself, wanted to be 
the bear’s slayer first, and next to be the one who de- 
nuded him of his covering. At least, if I did not actu- 
ally do all this, circumstances required that as a matter 
pertinent to the record, I should be somewhere adjacent 
to my proxy at the time of the battle, thereby establishing 
the conventional associations so dear to the brave ones 
who do and dare, so useful in proving the validity of 
the herioc act, and so necessary in successfully calling 
attention to one’s self when perched on the tip of the 
heroic pinnacle. On that tip, innumerable heroes, mighty 
hunters before the public, have perched throughout a fife 
time merely by a tactful observance of the dramatic 
unities. 

As I said before, I wanted a bear skin. The more I 
talked and thought of it, the more firmly I believed that 
a bear skin, drawn from life by me, was an essential to 
my hore and reputation. Home was less a home with- 
out one. Reputation minus a bear skin of my own 
flaying was a reputation, but it was one flawy and moth- 
eaten. Yet talking and thinking of it were not without 
many profound constitutional disturbances to me. I con- 
fess to varieties of spinal creepiness and. cold waves at 
times when <n | a face-to-face encounter with the 
ferocious possessor of the skin which I coveted, the bear 
whose skull had the resistance of steel plate, whose teeth 
and claws were like chisels; whose skin—my skin—had a 
thousand lives in storage, each of which required an in- 
dividual bullet to take it, and even when pierced by a 
thousand bullets, the bear would remain vigorously alive 
for days after he should have heen dead. A bear pi 
lengthwise and crosswise with one thousand bullets, rag- 
ing, roaring, bounding, fighting, glaring, gnashing, foam- 
ing, charging, blood-spurting, immortal, is a garnishment 
to a pen picture which is beyond price. 

From a mere verbal want in the first place, circum- 
stances at length made it a real want. I had achieved a 
reputation which I was forced to live up to. I had com- 
mitted myself. to a-bear skin beyond power of recall. 
From it I derived much equivocal prestige, for, as a 
resttlt of my friends’ innumerable confabs and criticisms, 
which being sacred of confidences 
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others who Cc , pe wey per my ‘condition 
of body would be so that I would be caught 
without any chase at all. A few exchanged winks and 
said nothing. . All agreed upon the point that I was pr 
erly built for sprinting or tree climbing, when in the right 
mood, which would be at its: best consequent to a certain 
incentive. I had some staunch friends who averred that 
a si cat is better than it looks; that no one can tell 
how far a toad can jump by its mere shape. 

A train of cir¢umstances brought about an opportunity 
to capture the bear’s fleece. I at that time was a travel- 
ing salseman for a St. Louis firm. We had a customer 
in eastern Louisiana. He had defaulted three times in 
the payment of a note which had been twice liberally 
extended. The firm thought that I could promote their 
interests by calling on him in their behalf. I journeyed 
thitherto. He proved to be the very pink of courtesy and 
chivalrous pe pong which adornments I have found to 
be a trait of all true gentlemen everywhere. 

I presented to him my-letter of introduction, which 
read as follows: 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—M. Jean Menteur, Tarantula Ridge, 
La. Honored Sir: This will serve to introduce to you 
our Major Reuben Ursussen, who, owing to delicate 
health, is visiting your section of country to sniff its fra- 
grant air and taste its limpid waters as the best of restora- 
tives. We requested him to favor you with a call for 
the purpose of talking over the triffe , $5,000, which we 
have the honor to carry on our books to your debit. Any 
attentions which you may extend to our Major Ursussen 
we will consider as being extended to us. Hoping that 
you will continue to esteem us as worthy of your con- 
sideration, we are, dear sir, 

Your humble servants, 
Harry, Wie, Eppre & Co. 

I arrived at the domi¢jle.of M. Menteur in the middle 
of a pleasant afternoon, and was fortunate to find him at 
home; or rather he was sitting on the gallery of his 
Southern home, where the shade was thickest and the 
balmy breezes oftenest fanned his calm brow and tossed 
his long locks. ; 

He read my letter with polite attention, rose, extended 
his hand in confirmation of his first welcome, and in- 
sisted that I must be his guest during my stay in that 
region. He observed that my disease must be grave, since 
there were no external signs of it; it was therefore of 
the insidious and alarming kind. 

The more I protested my apnreciation of, and reluctance 
to, impose on his hospitality, the more I was assured that 
it was I who was conferring a favor. Finally, I accepted 
with pleasure. 

“Now,” said M. Menteur, “we might as well discuss 
and settle this little incident so tactfully mentioned by 
your firm. I know that, being now my guest, you would 
feel some embarrassment in reverting again to the subject. 
Wall you be so good as to present your case to me at 
once? 

“Why,” I replied, “my firm advises me that you owe 
them $5,000, and that I am to collect it if you will deign 
to settle... It will take only a minute, as I plan it, to close 
the whole indebtedness.” 

“Major Rube;” he rejoined, “I see that you are entirely 
ignorant of the time-honored traditions of this country. 
Do you know that the note, referring to what you are 
pleased to term an indebtedness, has been twice renewed. 
In this country, that circumstance is considered as being 
fully equal to a receipt in full. You are now in this sec- 
tion of country; and whatever prejudices you may have, if 
any you have, against its customs or its traditions, 
while you are in our midst your own delicacy of judg- 
men will prompt you to respect them. The incident is 
closed.” 

We shook hands cordially, for we found that our hearts 
beat in unison as sportsmen, and from that moment began 
a friendship which time has not cured nor death ended. 
By such adventitious circumstances are warm friendships 
made among your true cosmopolites, sportsmen. 

“To-morrow, if your delicate state of health will per 
nit,” continued M. Menteur, “we will go forth on a bear 
hunt. We will seek bruin (Ursus americanus lepus) in 
the fastnesses of his lair. I am the champion bear hunter 
of the world. I have killed more bears than all the rest of 
the hunters added together. Last year I killed over four 
thousand, and in my lifetime I have killed bears enough 
to cover the. pyramids of pt as a bushel of wheat 
would cover a hen’s egg. After all, it is not any fun to 
kill the bear. The sport lies in sresing him,” 

“Pardon me,” I ventured, “you"do not mean to say 
that you chase bear. I have always been led to believe 
that the bear did the chasing. I cannot imagine a picture 
of a bear scudding across country with a man afoot in 
hot pursuit. However, it may be merely a ruse of the 
bear to get the man away from a tree or cave, so that he 
can turn on him at a proper time and place to devour 
him at his leisure.” 

My host laughed in a politely modulated key, but there 
were several verses to his merriment. “Major Rube,’ 
said he, as he viewed me compassionately, “if bears acted 
in the way you t t, there would be very few bear 
hunters, for one of the chief charms of a modern bear 
hunt lies in its entire safety. When I bragged so frankly 
of having killed so many bears, I was simply bragging 
of my industry .in sport, as one might brag of chasing 

more foxes in a year than any one else had chased. One 
bear hunter of long ago, facing a grizzly after the old-time 
methods, incurred more danger than all the bear hunters 
of the Mississippi and Atchafalaya bottoms individually 
and collectively ever did from the beginning of the world 
to. the present. time. e are differences in bears and 
bear hunting as there are in everything else. Bear hunt- 
ing as the public knows it is of the old-time variety. The 
‘aloe wi otoat te composed of.a bear which weighs a ton; 
a lithe, plucky hunter armed with rifle and knife; a forest 
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Our bears are cowardly little black bears which weigh 
from! 200 to 400 pounds, so timorous of nature that they 
seek the densest covers of the river bottoms for purposes 
of safety. The miles of switchcane, almost impenetrable 
to. man, is their favorite haunt. Of man they have an 
agonizing dread. Only at night will they invade the sec- 
tions which he most frequents. They are impelled to do 
so then only by the need of food. , 

“To the public, however, a bear chase is a bear fight; 
all bears are bears, and all bears are grizzlies; and also 
to the public, whose knowledge is fiction, a bear fight is 
about the most dangerous scrimmage known to mortal 
man. 

“To-morrow, early, before the sun pops up at the east- 
ern edge of the world; you will have an opportunity to 
learn the difference between a bear hunt and a bear fight ; 
between an ancient bear fight and a modern case wherein 
a bear could not fight even if it so desired; and between a 
modern champion bear killer and a champion potato 
grower, concerning which there is only a very slight 
difference, since in each instance the principals are largely 
indebted to the work of menials. Do you ever get 
thirsty?” he suddenly asked. 

I nodded feelingly in reply. 

“Come within where the sideboard stands,” he suavely 
said, and I came. When the time for retiring had long 
passed, we were something more than friends; we were as 
two long-lost brothers who had met. Poets have sung 
of many things, but of the lot not gne has ever sung in 
full the praises justly due to corn, vehicle of joys and 
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When I gazed around my chamber the next morning by 
the rays of a lamp put in action by a sloppy-looking negro 
boy, I had a feeling of comfort and contentment. he 
room was large enough for four rooms. The bedstead 
was a work of quantity and of art. The posts were high 
and rotund; an immense canopy projected from front to 
foot close to the ceiling, and there were Oornamentations 
in the way of carving and satin linings so marvelous in 
their beauty as to almost distract one from sleeping. 
Shortly afterward the negro boy brought to me a cup of 
hot, strong coffee, and told me that the horses and dogs 
were all ready, and the boss in waiting to start on the 
bear hunt. : 

Hurriedly joining my host, I found a number of young 
men with him, whom he introduced to me as his sons, 
Christian, Felix, Victor, Pierre, Jaques and Louis. Each 
was armed either with a 10-bore shotgun, loaded with 
heavy loads of buckshot, or a short rifle of .44 caliber. 

My host asked me if I was a good shot with the rifle, 
and on my not answering strictly in the affirmative, with- 
out more ado he handed me a shotgun and a half-dozen 
cartridges, which were to be kept in pocket till such times 
as they were needed. 

Three negro men, who I learned later were famous 
hunters of bear, wildcat, rabbits, birds’ nests, hogs of 
slightly indefinite ownership, or anything which savored 
uot of manual labor, were of the party, and actually parti- 
cipated in the hunt, though subject to service for the 
party if needed, and under orders always. They were 
respectively named Mose, Pete and Henry. 

M. Menteur was mounted on an American horse, about 
sixteen hands high, which was famous for his speed and 
sureness of foot; his rider in turn was famous as the 
most daring horseman even in that country of desperate 
riders, so that it was a byword of praise when one was 
said to ride like a Menteur. The rest of the party were 
mounted on Creole ponies. 

My host blew his horn, and immediately there was a 
tumult of dogs such as no man, to the manor unborn, 
could conceive. Some stood stolidly and bayed deep and 
long. Some reared and barked, up and down, furiously. 
Some stood uttering sharply yip, yip, yip, holding their 
forelegs stiffly and rising a half-inch from the ground 
with-each yip, Some put their noses to the ground and 
gave tongue while galloping in a short circle, as if on a 
true trail. Each had a different note; each gave the 
loudest note he had, and all together they made a babel 
of dog voices which would have driven me distracted but 
for the fact that I was enjoying true sport. 

We at length sallied forth, a troop eleven strong in 
men, and about 100 dogs—about 111 all told, men and 
dogs, powerful enough to subdue a small insurrection, yet 
peacefully bent on sport with a little bear. 

I noticed that each of our party had a horn slung by 
his side, which on examination I found to be a common 
cow horn with the small end scooped out after the man- 
ner. of the mouthpiece of .a-cornet or trumpet, and which 
on trial I found I could not blow at all, though all the 
others could do so with ease. 

After riding on tortuous long paths through the switch 
cane, through tangles of vines, sheets of water and ford- 
ing bayous, I was given a stand with Felix and cautioned 
te be alert and hold it. with -unfaltering -fidelity till the 
party returned for us later, as it was the best stand in 
that whole. region of- Tarantula Ridge, and there was 
almost a certainty that I would get a shot and a bear 
skin. 

The patter of. voices grew fainter and fainter. , The 
babble of the dogs soon was out of earshot. I was_in the 
country where the bears. roamed .at will.- Suppose that 
one should roam my way. of -higsewn volition?. Would 
that be sport for me, or would it be sport for the bear? 

Every little voice of the forest sounded very loud to 
me. Barth, air and time seemed to me to be full of 
grave portend. I wondered what the loved ones at home 
were doing and whether they.missed me much, me, Major 
Drenasent : 

I had M. Menteur’s word that this was a bear chase 
and not a bear fight; I also had his note of hand that he 
would pay a certain sum on a certain day. It was possible 
that he might be mistaken in this, or any other matter. Tt 
might be a bear. chase, too, but which would be the 
chaser and the chased? ; 

. The silence of the forest had in it for me nothing of 
‘reassurance. From'‘any paft of it a dreadful hear mght 
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the distance? I strained my ears and listened. A clear, 
faint note this time. Ih a few moments the tones have 
multiplied into the distinguishable cry of the full pack. 

Felix seemed to be dormant,:so imperturbable was his 
pose. Nevertheless, I felt that he was furtively ‘scrutiniz- 
ing me at times, and seemed to be politely amused at 
something. f 

The faint babble of dog voices grew apace into a frantic 
chorus of the pack in full cry. The long, bugle note of 
the hound blended with the staccato yip, yip of the cur; 
for the pack was of all kinds and degrees of mongrels, 
witha few full-blooded hounds to do the guiding truly as 
trailers. I was told that a dog which would charge in on 
the bear and stand his ground was sure of death, so that 
the best bear dog was one which would keep close to the 
bear, yet always out of reach of his forepaws and teeth, 
thus holding him at bay while the champions came. up 
and riddled him with buckshot and bullets. 

The chase came nearer and nearer in full cry. + I-began 
to have a most unaccountable feeling of trepidation, and 
I lost confidence in myself. My feeling, as near as I 
can define it, was.a combination of stage fright, buck 
fever and nervous prostration. My companion, neverthe- 
less, was as nonchalant as if seated in a flower garden on a 
June morning. This, if anything, added to my nerveless 
condition. I wished the bear elsewhere. 

Out of a narrow opening, about 200 yards away from 
us, the bear broke cover. He seemed to be much in the 
same psychical and physical condition that I was myself. 
In the cane and timber further away, the dogs were fol- 
lowing in fierce cry, and the voices of the riders sup- 
ported them in yet fiercer though distant encourage- 
ment. My companion gave me a nudge and a signal to 
get ready, for so enthralled was I with the beauties of 
the chase that I had forgotten that I had a gun. I quaked 
violently. I rose as the bear was passing about. thirty 
yards away, aimed quickly, and fired, bang, bang. The 
bear spurted still more swiftly, and quickly disappeared 
in a wilderness of switch cane. 

“He’s hit hard,” I exclaimed to Felix. 

“Monsieur is jesting,” he replied. “Monsieur did not 
care to end the sport so early. There is where your. first 
barrel tore up the ground,.and there is where the other 
cut off the high limb of a tree.” 

Looking in the direction he pointed, I saw that. the 
earth and tree marks bore silent witness to the truth of 
his statement. At this. moment the pack of nondescript 
dogs burst by, hot in their galloping fury for gore. 

“We might as well mount now and follow,” Felix re- 
marked, without the slightest show of vexation. 

After riding after the: pack a few minutes, the cry of 
pursuit changed to one of baying. 

“They have the bear treed,’ said Felix. He spurred 
toward them. Following him with the greatest difficulty, 
though out of courtesy he restrained his speed to accom- 
modate mine, we came to the closing scene of the bear’s 
life, and the commencement of my fame as a bear fighter. 

The bear had taken refuge in the fork of a tree about 
thirty feet from the ground. He seemed to be very rest- 
less at our appearance, and I thought that he meditated 
a jump and a run as a means to escape. 

Soon we were joined by the rest of our party, and we 
had the bear so surrounded that he could not then flee 
without meeting one or the other of them. M. Menteur 
looked at me, and I confess that I was fairly quaking 
again. “I think that we will all shoot together,” he said, 
“and then we will not know exactly who did or didn’t 
kill the bear, so that under these circumstances any one 
then can claim the honor who cares for it. When I say 
‘Ready, fire,’ all fire in a volley at once. Now, Ready, 
fire.” 

There were flashes and roars of guns. The bear fell 
from the tree stone dead. It required the most vigorous 
exertions of father and sons to save the skin from the 
fangs of the infuriated dogs. 

The bear looked almost as large as a steamboat when he 
ran by me at the stand, and I feel that my impressions 
then are sufficient grounds to warrant my solemn averment 
that the bear was a monster of his kind. 

“Eheu!” exclaimed Pierre, who was skinning the bear. 
“This is the Demon Bear of Tarantula Ridge.” All the 
party gathered around him excitedly as he held up to view 
one of the bear’s forepaws. One of the outer toes was 
gone. 

“That foot was caught in a trap years ago,” Pierre con- 
tinued. “We Have hunted him many, many times, yet 
such was his almost human craft that never before to-day 
have we been able to capture him. I think that Monsieur 
Ursussen is the mascot and hunter of the party, and to him 
we ‘owe all for our great success.” 

“Three cheers for Major Ursussen!” exclaimed Victor, 
and three cheers were given with a hearty good will. 

I ‘scrutinized the bear closely. He seemed to have 
shrunken into an insignificant size as compared with the 
size I had in mind when I first saw him galloping near 
me, and I felt that the honors were conferred on estimates 
made ante mortem. 

“Major Ursussen,” said M. Menteur, “you have been 
in a modern bear fight, and have acquitted yourself with 
average valor. Rest assured that being my guest I feel 
proud in the belief that at some future time I may have 
the honor to testify to your coolness of nerve and_ stead- 
fastness of behavior in this terrible bear fight. Of course 
‘you will not. fail to proclaim that I am. champion, for 
you have been a.witness to it. We will now return, to the 
house; and there while away an hour or two in libant 
dalliance.” 





In the parlor of my home is a stuffed bear skin, life 
size, so realistic in outline and pose that one has to reason 
one’s self out of the belief that it is a real bear.. My 
friends admire it much and often. Close examination re- 
-veals many perforations in the skin. On the» stand on 
which it is mounted is a silver tablet, hearing the follow- 
‘ing ‘legend: " 

“The Demon Bear of Tarantula Ridge, a trophy of 
Major Reuben Ursussen’s bear hunt in Louisiana, Jan. 6, 


——. Sixty bullet holes in the skin were put there hefore- 


the bear died; and they testify to his frightful vitality. 
The skin in drying shrank to a much less size than when 
it was green’ on the bear.” 

_, At home I am accepted as a bear hunter who-has been 
‘tried by fire and proven true: When discussing me pri- 
‘vately, miy male friends say: ““Ursussen was'dead game 
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after all. He delivered the goods. I never thought that 
he had so much pluck, or his whole family.”” _ 

The ladies, bless them, consider me a lion in a gentle- 
man’s clothing. I note that at all social functions the tips 
of fans are pointed at me, bright eyes follow me, and 
voices of sweetest music, women’s voices, sound my 
praises, : 

As I pass the children at play, one of them is sure to 
exclaim, “That man kills bears. My pa told ma that he 
was not afraid of a buzz saw. He’s got a whole lot of 
skins and stuffed bears at home that he killed all -alone 
with a knife, I’m going to be a bear hunter.” 

I do not need to hunt bears again, for I am a hero of 
record, having both a trophy and a reference. But I 
intend to add some moose heads, mountain sheep and a 
few big fish to my collections of trophies. 

Reusen URSUSSEN. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo. 





“A Walk Down South.” 


A rew days ago I had occasion to “walk” down South 
and I took a Mississippi River steamboat. 

Unlike our good and interesting friend Spears, I had 
no business with the mate, and yet, when on deck I 
was a close observer of things going on aboard and 
ashore, and, inasmuch as the boat poked her nose into 
every bend and crook in the river to put off or take on 
freight and passengers, there were few moments when 
something was not going on. 

I naturally watched the rousters at their work and 
found the study interesting. The men were uniformly 
young “niggers,” there being not a single gray-headed 
man in the lot. I wondered if a gray-headed negro 
roustabout is as rarely seen as the proverbial dead mule. 
Perhaps a roustabout never survives to the gray-haired 

g > > ever dies. What a life! 
stage any more than a mule ever dies. — S 
As Spears’ quondam fellow laborer exclaimed, Work! 
work! nothin’ but work!” 

I wonder if the eight-hour work day will ever reach 
these poor devils! Except between landings, day and 
night and night and day they are everlastingly at it. 

Those upon our boat were a young, strong, husky lot, 
yet after a landing and discharging of freight they seemed 
perfectly reconciled to a pile of boxes, a row of barrels 
or a collection of meal bags upon which to throw them- 
selves and snatch the briefest kind of a cat nap, only to 
be aroused by the bellowing of the whistle as the boat 
blew for the next approaching landing. ‘ 

I once read a squib about a Mississippi River captain 
who suddenly “got religion” and issued positive orders 
to the mate that the niggers must be “swore at’ no 
more. And in twenty-four hours how the niggers sent 
a delegation to the captain and begged for the old con- 
ditions, “cause it didn’t feel natural not to be cussed. 
On our boat we heard no profanity. The mate was a 
thin, wiry Southerner, with an acclimated complexion. 
He gave few orders, but there was a razor-like note in 
his voice that seemed to stir the niggers like the lash of 
a scientifically wielded blacksnake whip. His “come 
along there,” “what are you doing,” “get out of there, 
“now! now! now!” was sufficient to keep those roust- 
abouts moving at a pace that was astonishing. Let the 
long line of toilers heavily laden and crawling up the 
steep bank like ants show the slightest sign of lagging, 
“What are you about?” shot like an arrow from _be- 
tween the mate’s teeth, was sufficient to jump the whole 
line into a quickened pace. ; 

What a diversity in the way of burdens! One piece 
at a time seemed to be the rule, and in the line and 
following the man straining under a 150-pound roll of 
belting would come a husky darky carrying a two-pound 
yeast box upon his broad shoulders. This single parcel 
idea went with no protest from the observant mate. 

Heavy dry goods cases, barrels of salt and weighty 
and bulky packages generally were carried on a sort of 
stretcher consisting of two heavy poles connected to- 
gether with cross lacing of chains. Four men manned 
these stretchers. ’ 

We picked up a flat coal-laden barge and fastening 
it to our boat moved down the river as the roustabouts, 
between landings, shoveled coal into barrows and wheeled 
them into the steamer’s bunkers. The sun beat down 
unmercifully, yet for hours this unloading of freight and 
loading of coal alternately kept up. ; 

There was “some” powder aboard and this had to be 
landed on the line of a new railroad under grading con- 
struction. The point selected for the landing was 
where the river had eaten tons of earth away from the 
steep bank as a hungry boy would bite into cake. To 
reach the deserted house in which the canisters of powder 
were to be temporarily stored, the steepest imaginary 
path up the slippery gravel had to be walked. 

The single parcel rule was laid aside here and the 
darkies carried under each arm a 25-pound canister of 
blasting powder. There seemed to be no end of that 
powder, and when we had roughly counted about 1,000 
canisters we came to the conclusion that we had slept 
last night over a veritable powder sine. s ; 

It was painful almost to see those poor devils grind 
their toes into the bank going up and coming down on 
a jog trot, slide and slip most <f the way. There was 
no shouting or singing, and yet was there a broad grin 
on the countenances of the majority of them. And when 
the last keg had been landed and the boat’s whistle and 
bell had sounded “all aboard,” the men were again shov- 
eling coal before the boat had gotten her nose a hundred 
feet from the bank. 

And as I watched that reeking crowd of blacks, drip- 
ping with sweat and panting from their late exertion, 
buckling to under the broiling, blistering sun in their 
work. of coal shoveling, I worked out in my own mind 
the solution of the problem of the gray-headed darkey 
roustabout. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


All communications intended for Forrest axp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
and not any individual connected with the paper. 


Second Annual of the Uneasy Club. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
For two days I loafed about the river waiting for 


rough weather, picking up a few teal and reading the 
latest issue of the Forest AND STREAM, which an oblig- 


* ing friend had sent me. While poking about with the 


canoe I found a coon in a trap, the picture of injured 
innocence. The foxy rascal, sitting there at the edge of 
the flags with a cruel steel trap fast to a foot, was a-pitiful 
sight, and I was glad to see’the owner of the trap com- 
ing up the river, who soon dispatched the unlucky ani- 
mal with a blow ftom his paddle. He had three others 
in his dugout he had taken below. This trapper said it 
was not unusual to catch a fine otter in these swamps. 

That evening at dinner Steve V., manager of the 
club, mentioned the fact that a flock of turkeys had been 
reported that day at a point down the river, and that 
he had a notion to interview them, but to do so properly 
involved being on the ground at daylight, as they would 
call better then than at any other time. I suggested 
that we start out that night, locate the place, build a fire 
in the woods near by and be on hand at daybreak, and 
upon counting noses we found that there were five of 
us game enough for this sort of a hunt; so at 10:30, as 
dark a night as could be imagined, found Steve in the 
lead with a large lunch basket. We crossed the railroad 
bridge, a happy expectant party of hunters, bound for 
a night of it in the woods at least. Upon striking the 
corduroy road the procession swung off the railroad and 
Steve collided with the dog Kiser, who evidently did not 
understand the order, “Column right, march!” Kiser 
howled as Steve’s thoes pounded his ribs, but soon re- 
covered and got in line, and the hunters were soon cross- 
ing the cotton field, where a year before the “3. Bs” 
were covered with cockle-burrs and cotton and filled 
with disgust. The going was good through the field, 
but in climbing the rail fence which surrounds it, there 
was an accident to the lunch basket, and when the wreck 
was gathered up the butter was liberally sprinkled with 
sand and chips, the sugar and salt had got together, and 
in fact the whole outfit was “pi,” except a piece of 
bacon and several loaves of bread. Then for two hours 
we plodded and stumbled through the woods and under- 
brush barking our shins on fallen limbs and stumps, 
dodging under vines and climbing over logs. The climax 
came during this tortuous tramp when Steve, who was 
pilot, brushed a small springy sapling so that it sprung 
back and caught me a stinging blow in the face, which 
made me suddenly stop and duck. Mr. B., who was fol- 
lowing me closely, caught the muzzle of my gun in his 
eye, and I was afraid he had been seriously hurt, until 
he assured me otherwise and insisted that it was his 
fault and not my awkwardness that caused the accident. 
In the mix-up the lantern was nearly put out of busi- 
ness, and as we sat down to fix it, the whole crowd 
agreed that a little rest would not be amiss, so we filled 
our pipes and Steve got reminiscent about moonlight 
nights and woods full of turkeys, and we spent a pleas- 
ant half hour in spite of our tiresome tramp. 

As we started on Steve opined that another hour 
would put us in the vicinity of the coveted game. I 
thought that this trip reminded me of something I had 
read, but whether it was Stanley’s Darkest Africa or a 
story of a snipe hunt with the attendant bag and candle, 
I had no time to decide, for we were again bumping 
our shins on every convenient cypress-knee, and in‘a 
moment more Steve stopped at the edge of a slough. 
Then came the order to back up and go around the 
bog, which added another half mile to this horrible walk- 
ing. I was about deciding that turkey hunting in.a 
swampy jungle was mighty good exercise, and was wish- 
ing some one would suggest that we “go way back and 
sit down,” when Steve stopped at a tree and proceeded 
to hang up the basket and lantern. I had my suspicions 
that a “snipe” game with the turkeys might be on the 
programme, but was reassured when he gave us our 
bearings, explaining that we now were in a narrow strip 
of timber with a large lake bed on the right and a 
cleared farm on the left and that the turkeys might be 
anywhere in this neck of the woods, and that we must 
flush one or more at once so as to be able to be near 
their roost when they came off at daylight. We then 
struck out without the lantern, and if it was a task be- 
fore, it was painful indeed now, for the woods were black 
as ink, except where one looked up at the sky, which was 
fast clouding over. I had zigzagged about for a quarter 
of a mile when I was startled by a heavy roar of wings 
in a tree just over me, and the falling of a lot of twigs 
about me, and as I looked tip saw two large turkeys 
sailing away through an open space among the tops of 
some tall cypress trees. I could not resist, and point- 
ing the gun as nearly as possible at the flying birds in 
the uncertain light, i fired both barrels with no effect, 
at least nothing dropped. The others of the party came 
up quickly, Steve cautioning no talking, and we then 
beat a silent retreat and struck out for the clearing, 
which was on high ground and promised a better camp- 
ing place than the woods. 

hile we made a cheerful fire beside a large oak log, 
Steve went further into the clearing and shortly returned 
and said, “Gentlemen, I am going to bed, when you 
are ready you will find your beds ready for you about 
a hundred yards to the right, just over the fence.” With 
that he and Mr. B. left the boys and myself broiling 
slices of bacon held to. the fire on long sticks, which, 
with a slice of bread, was the next thing to a club sand- 
wich and, highly appreciated after our long walk. Then 
filling our pipes and lighting them with a -glowing coal, 
we were supremely happy, sitting there in the bright fire- 
light until about t:00 A. M., when we decided to see 
the color of the bed Steve had. mentioned, which I 
opined must be a haystack. On going to the fence, as 
Steve had directed, we there found 
which was covered to a depth of three feet with newly 
gece cotton, and in this soft nest-we found Steve and 

r. B. sound asleep. We piled in and were soon in 
same condition. ; 

At 4:30 I awoke to find myself nearly buried in the 
cotton. I crawled out and, routed the others, and after 


king up the fire we took the trail for the turkey 
Og e moved slowly and Wich as nile Bale ea ree. 
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sible, until our party: was formed in a half circle, sur- 
rounding the- place where we had flushed, the birds, fac- 
ing the lake bed. I, on the extreme left, was backed up 
against a tree where the view was as clear as possible, 
Waiting patiently for daylight. r 

Just at dawn I heard several birds fly down from their 
roosts, and was wondering if I had not got too far to 
the left, when I heard the flutter of wings and turned 
just in time to see one fly out of the top ofa lone cypress 
that was 500 yards'or more from the sfrip of timber we 
were in. The bird sailed in and lit in a tree about 150 
yards from re, in plain sight.’ Then a veritable game of 
“rubbernecking” began on the part of the turkey as well 
as my own. Here was a situation I had not counted 
upon, as I had expected to get a shot at a turkey either 
running or flying, but here was a shining mark up a 
tree, but out of gunshot. Knowing the reputation a 
wild turkey has for locating a hunter, I never dreamed 
I could make a sneak on him. However, the bird was get- 
ting uneasy and seemed about to fly to the ground, giv- 
ing a slight cluck occasionally, and I decided I must 
do something at once, as a gun might crack at any mo- 
ment and spoil my chance. I decided to “sneak,” and, 
if I do say it, no Indian was ever more stealthy. I 
first got a tree between me and the bird’s head, and 
then walked on the air, I think, for over a hundred yards, 
and found that I was in range, but that was all, for the 
bird had changed position and the body of the tree’ ob- 
structed the view, so that the head and a few inches of 
the neck showed, and I was unwilling to risk a load of 
BBs at so small a target. While standing there trying 
to control my increasing excitement and thinking of 
some way to outwit the wily bird, he hopped to another 
limb, and there stood against the eastern sky as big 
as a barn. I shall not try to describe the sensations of the 
following moment, just as day was breaking. My nerve 
stayed by me, however, and with my gun well braced 
and a careful aim I pressed the trigger. There was not 
a flutter or a sound after the gun cracked, except the 
thud of the falling body, and I rushed up to the tree 
and found him limp and bleeding, stone dead. 

Daylight found the birds anxious to get together to 
feed, and as I stood there admiring my bird I could 
hear Steve calling keak-e keak-e; and in a moment, not 
fifty yards from me, a bird aaswered. Again I was 
thrilled with excitement, and was peering through the 
underbrush for a glimpse of the bird, when bang-bang 
went a gun in the timber back of me, and in a moment 
I saw a gobbler sailing off across the lake bed. The 
shots evidently startled my bird, for after five minutes 
I heard him call at a long distance. Then two more 
shots from the timber. I waited long and patiently for 
further developments, but saw no more signs of turkeys, 
although another shot from the timber assured me that 
someone was still among them, and after convincing 
myself there were no more birds in my vicinity, I picked 
up the dead bird-and headed for the camp, thoroughly 
well pleased with myself as a turkey stalker. I soon 
came upon Steve, who was sitting on a log looking thor- 
oughly disappointed, for he had called a pair of birds 
nearly up to him, when Kiser took an insane notion to 
see what was doing in another part of the woods, and 
bounding away frightened the birds Steve had all but 
counted dead and bagged. The boys and Mr. B.-soon 
came up, and how their faces broadened and their eyes 
opened at the sight of the turkey which hung from my 
shoulder, its head nearly touching the ground. Mr. B. 
had not seen a bird or fired a shot, and the boys, who 
were still thoroughly rattled, admitted having done the 
shooting, but were not sure whether they had seen six 
or sixteen-of the great birds. 

Returning to our camp-fire we met a farmer boy, who 
for the promise of a quarter for a pail of hot coffee, 
brought it to us from the house a half mile distant. 
We went at the lunch basket and were soon broiling 
liberal slices of bacon, toasting bread and separating a 
dozen or more biscuits from a pint or so of apple but- 
ter which had swamped them in the wreck in the woods. 
In due time the boy returned with a large tin pail full 
of steaming coffee. We settled with him and reminded 
him that he was a gentleman and a scholar, and then pro- 
ceeded with breakfast, which was soon reduced to an 
empty basket and coffee pail. Kiser refused to touch a 
large sandwich I had prepared for him, and from his 
manner I shall he obliged to think he was doing pen- 
ance and was in deep disgrace for having ruined Steve’s 
chance for a pair of fine turkeys. 

Our breakfast settled and our pipes puffing, we were 
soon on the back track through the woods, which was 
not half bad going in daylight. 

We had arranged to meet the guides with the boats, 
fishing tackle, etc., at a point on the river abot half 
way home, and arriving found them waiting for us. Steve 
was to go on to the club house and we were to finish 
up the day with the bass, which we proceeded to do. 

Having seen a number of ducks flying over and hav- 
ing all the fish I cared for by 3 o’clock, I decided to go 
back on the river for the evening. While on the way up 
to the opening where we were to wait for the ducks, a 
pair of mergansers came along and I fired both barrels 
and never got a feather, excusing my poor shooting to 
my guide on account of the unsteady boat. In another 
moment came a teal, with the wind, and he was badly: 
frightened, only, after two loads were fired in his diréc- 
tion, and I was too disgusted to even want an excuse. 
In less than two minutes, while rounding a bend, we 
flushed a dozen mallards, and while they swung around 
in a wide circle we had time to partially hide the boat 
in the flags. Back they came, and I was chuckling to 
myself as they swung im to about forty yards, flying 
easily, and was thinking I would now redeem myself 
and lined up on the leader and fired. He just tilted a 
little and some feathers dro off him and he began 
to climb_with the balance of the flock and I gave him 
another barrel, but he still went with the flock. I said 
nothing, but was calling myself several kinds of lob- 
sters and things equally expressive, when my guide said, 
rather sarcastically, I thought, “Your gun shoots 
To write down my reply, which 
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I had been. bem ap Seedy priivine I said 

ing, ree abes amyself I would fool the next 
duck: ‘came within’ ratige, and the guide also, who, 
by that time, must have wondered how in the world 
I happened to hit that turkey. I threw all the BB shells 
up im the bow ofthe boat where they would do no more 
mischief, ‘and’ operied up ‘a box of sixes and loaded the 
gun. Directly down “the river came a lone mallard, 
which passed too far to one side for a shot; then turn- 
ing suddenly he came back without seeming to notice 
the boat and flew directly over us, and just as he passed 
I gave: him the proper lead and fired. 

“Blankity-blank-blank!! You-shore did soak him good 
and plenty!” said the guide. , 

“Yes, if I get the shots you will get good and busy 
before dark,” I replied. He took the hint and began to 
push on in the smartweed and soon had as fine a green- 
head as one would care to see. Arriving at the blind, 
we hid our boat and were waiting for the evening flight 
when a hunter came down the river with a bunch of 
live decoys, and I was glad when he anchored them in 
the channel and took a stand on the opposite side. I 
had the extreme pleasure of “wiping his eye” later, on 
a fast mallard, after he had fired four shots from his 
pump gun at him, which did me nearly as much good as 
killing the turkey. Out of a dozen or more shots that 
evening I think I missed but two birds; bagging eight 
fine mallards. Then having convinced the guide I could 
shoot a little, we pushed out for the club house thor- 
oughly satisfied with the fine day’s sport. 

In the language of Fra Elburtus, of the “Philistine,” 
these “little journeys” are “hot stuff,” but all too short 
for the fellow who only has ten days’ vacation and a com- 
mission from the “Uneasy Club,” which is just as im- 
portant’ in a way as “A message to Garcia.” : 

In summing up the result of the club’s second outing, 
I find one member has developed a huge appetite and a 
case of honest tan which will not wear off before Christ- 
mas, to say nothing of pleasant memories to store up 
for that time when “The frost is on the pumpkin” and 
he cannot chase the ducks or the turkeys except at the 
table, and then without the aforesaid appetite. 

At the annual business meeting this winter, in all 
probability it will be decided that the club must get a 
bear next season, and if my motion prevails, your read- 
ers may run with some of us after the bear is sighted. 
We may also increase the membership. The only ques- 
tion to be settled will be the proof that the applicant 
be a sportsman, not a “sport,” mind you. > 

ILL. 


To the Snow Line of the Himalayas 


(Concluded from par: S06.) 


WE were told of a bear at a place some miles distant, 
and lost a whole day by going in search of him. On 
arriving at the place we found two native hunters who 
had shot him the same morning and had just finished 
taking eff the skin, which they showed us. 

In order to have a better foothold in going over bad 
ground than could be obtained with English shooting 
boots, we had bought some native-made shoes at one of 
the villages. These had their upper parts formed of 
netting made with strong cord, a leather band across: 
the toes and a stiff piece of leather at the heel helping 
to keep the feet in position. The soles were of leather 
stitched across with strong hide thongs. These shoes 
gave a great grip on rocky ground, and I found it easy 
to run without slipping, even over water-worn boulders 
on the banks of streams, but in the pine forests they were 
not good. On steep slopes covered with the dead needles 
Jahtroo and the coolies frequently slipped down when 
S. and I were walking securely with our English boots. 

The native shoes assisted in walking without noise 
when stalking game, but ordinary shooting boots are 
good for this purpose if made with very low heel and 
the soles studded with brads instead of hob-nails. I 
have frequently, when wearing such boots, walked 
through thick. bushes to within ten or fifteen yards of 
deer, in places where the ground was gravel or clay 
baked hard by the sun. Perhaps the easiest of all shoes 
for walking silently with are those made for lawn ten- 
nis, with fluted soles of vulcanized India rubber. 

We would have been more successful in killing large 
game if we had remained a week or two in some likely 
part, so as to become acquainted with the surrounding 
mountains, but then we would not have had time to go 
to the snow-line, and that was of more consequence than 
making a large bag. The scenery repaid for all, There 
were mountainsides covered with miles of forests, bathed 
in the brilliant sunshine and glittering with a million 
points-of light and color that, merely to gaze at, caused 
ae of ecstasy along the nerves to the ends of one’s 

ngers. 

here were valleys miles in width and many thou- 
sands of feet in-depth, and so long that neither of the 
extremities could be seen; their sides and bottoms cov- 
ered with forests or large patches of grassland. 

The sides of the mountains below our paths often 
pes to such an immense depth that large pieces of 
rock, rolled down them, could be heard bounding from 
ledge to ledge for two or three minutes before they rested 
in the torrent at the bottom. Jahtroo sometimes tried 
this plan to startle any game that might be hidden 
among the trees and rocks. 

He succeeded only once, when an antelope called 
serow (of the chamois tribe) rushed away, giving me 
only a momentary glimpse of him. 

I was aetn alone one day along the edge of a 
valley the si of which were so steep that it looked like 
an ancient bed of an ‘Conaseas river. ane in the oe 
tance a lammergeyer ‘ypaetos barbatus) was sailing 
near the side in my direction. Thinking there would be 


a ce of o| his skin for stuffing, I quickly 
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me as to the distapee. | Hewes probably more than 70 
ard away, So ‘charge of shot had dropped be- 
ow him. ; 

‘As we approached near the snow line, the way became 
more difficult, and in one part I narrowly escaped being 
killed. The path sloped.up the side ofa mountain to a 
sharp corner, and there, for a length of 50 or 60 yards, it 
had broken away and fallen into the valley below. We 
managed to pass around with the help of our. alpen- 
stocks, by stepping on projecting pieces of rock, and 
grasping with our left hands the plants or rocks that 
were level with our shoulders. At the extreme point of 
the corner there was a rocky shelf about 18 inches wide, 
where I stopped to say something to S., and carelessly 
let go my hold with the left hand. 

All at once I lost my balance and felt myself falling 
backward. On the impulse of the moment I twisted 
round, and seeing a little piece of rock jutting out a 
few inches below that on which I stcod, jammed the 
point of the alpenstock in it and gripped the upper end 
with both hands. The bamboo ‘bent hee a moment like 
a bow, and then sprang straight. Had it not done so, I 
must have dropped about 200 feet on to the rocks below, 
for there was nothing to break the fall. 

On the road back to one of our camps when looking 
for game, I saw a gooral on the side of the mountain 
above me, only 70 yards away, and presenting an easy 
shot. I was carrying the Purdey rifle, which could be 
depended upon to hit anything as small as the palm of 
a man’s hand at 100 yards. I took a careful, steady aim 
and missed altogether. It seemed that I was fated never 
to kill a gooral. I did so once, and only oncg, during 
an excursion into another part of the mountains five years 
afterward. 

Our path went for some days through great forests of 
fir and pine, until we reached the mountains immediately 
below the snow line, and from which the snow had 
melted not long before. The ground was covered with 
short, rich grass, and here and there patches of rho- 
dodendron bushes, with blossoms white or of a light 
rose color. None of them was large enough to be called 
a tree—like those at a lower altitude. There were shep- 
herds with flocks of sheep, brought for the summer sea- 
son from the villages below. They had several large 
dogs with long hair, of the Thibetan breed, for protect- 
ing the sheep from leopards and other wild animals. 

We pitched our tents on some level ground close to 
the steep side of an immense valley which sloped down 
abruptly several thousand feet below us. Its end could 
not be seen, and the opposite ridge was four of five 
miles distant. The bottom and sides were covered with 
great forests.. From the side, about half a mile to the 
left of our tents, an immense spur of dark rocks jutted 
out into the valley, so that its extremity was exactly op- 
posite where we stood. It rose like a wall from a depth 
of at least 1,000 feet, with its top some hundreds of eet 
above our level and not more than 400 yards away in a 
straight line. From the valley behind the base of this 
spur, rose the snow-covered peak of Mount Kedarnath, 
soaring to a height of more than 24,000 feet above the 
sea. 


While we were reclining on the grass near our tents 
shortly before sunset, we saw a tiger walking along the 
top of the rocky spur, exactly opposite us, his body 
showing clearly against the sky. There was barely time 
to examine him with the binocular glass before he 
disappeared. The next morning we sent Jahtroo and 
some of the men to look for his tracks, but they failed 
to discover any. The rocks over which he had gone 
were higher than some of the places where the snow 
was still unmelted. . : 

There is a general idea that tigers are inhabitants of 
hot countries only. This is an error, for they are found 
in Tartary, a long way north of the Himalayas, where 
the winters are extremely cold. There their fur is much 
longer than that of Indian tigers. Atkinson, an English 
artist who traveled through Kirghis Tartary about fifty 
years ago, mentions the tigers there, and relates an in- 
stance where one of them killed a Tartar girl. We re- 
mained three days in the new camp, strolling over the 
neighboring hills without meeting any except small 
game. I found a bequtiful flower like an orchid, having 
green petals with purple spots on them, and returned to 
the place on the following day with drawing materials 
in order to make a water color sketch of it, but I failed 
to find it or another specimen. The most common 
flower met with during our journey was the forget-me- 
not (Myosotis) which was growing in masses along the 
banks of the rivulets and bearing blossoms much larger 
than those of the European variety. ‘ 

S. was very anxious to obtain a skin of the cock 
monal, the largest pheasant of the Himalayas. (The 
hens were leading broods of young about the hills, so 
of course we would not shoot one of them.) As Jahtroo 
insisted that No. 5 shot was useless for bagging so large 
a bird, I loaded my 16-bore with BB, and sent him out 
on two different days to search for a cock monal. He 
failed to find one, but returned each day with a musk 
deer, the flesh of which we found very palatable. This 
queer little animal (Moschus moschiferus), whose native 
name is kustoora, is not more than two feet high. Its 
weight, as well as I could judge without scales, is about 
40 pounds. The color is a dark gray, with a brown tint, 
which becomes. much lighter on the throat, abdomen 
and inside of the thighs and arms. The coat close to 
the skin is almost like wool, and outside this the hairs 
are two or three inches long. Each hair is so large 
that its tube-like structure can be seen with the naked 
eye, if it be cut across. They ate very brittle, and it is 
impossible to take off the skin without breaking many 
of them. The tail is about one inch long. The deer has 
no horns, but the canine teeth of the male form sharp 
tusks, curving downward and backward, and three inches 
long. The musk, which is only found in the full-grown 
male, is secreted by a kind of hollow gland, having an 
external opening, and situated inside the skin behind the 
navel. The deer inhabit the forests close to the snow- 
line, and often sleep upon the snow. 

Our camp being at a height of 16,000 feet above the 
sea, the ray of the air had a great effect upon our 
breathing. Walkin quietly ntle slope made me 
faint. We had only been affected in this way during 
about the last 3,000 feet of the ascent, and one day when 
I descended 3,000 Or 4,000 feet into the great valley in 


front of our tents I found myself able to run up a sha 
hill without the least distress. While in the valley 
came across the tracks of a bear, and followed them for 
a long distance up the side of a wooded hill, but eventu- 
ally lost them. 

Each morning of our stay at the camp a curious 
phenomenon occurred. At sunrise the sky was perfectly 
clear. When the sun had been shining a few hours the 
vapor from the. snow on the summit of Kedarnath con- 
densed so as to form a cylindrical column of enormous 
height, with its base resting on the peak. Gradually the 
vapor from the top of the column spread out horizon- 
tally until it assumed the appearance of a gigantic dark 
gray mushroom. Lightning flashed in various directions 
through this, and thunder rolled for an hour or two, 
when the whole cloud melted away; but whether it turned 
into rain, hail or snow could not be seen from where 
we stood, 

I have often regretted that I did not attempt to make 
some sketches of the scenery, yet the landscapes all 
around were so unspeakably grand, so gloriously beauti- 
ful, that even a great artist would have despaired of giv- 
ing more than a faint idea of their splendor. 

I know of nothing which draws the heart of man 
toward the Creator more than the sight of mountains 
covered with pure white snow, pointing upward into a 
sky of clear, deep blue. It fills the soul with emotions 
which cannot be expressed. 

_ During our march back S. killed a gooral and a bark- 
ing deer. I also killed one barking deer and lost an- 
other that was wounded. While walking over a moun- 
tain not far from the tent, I saw him in a deep valley 
150 yards distant, and fired with the Purdey rifle. The 
bullet appeared to hit the top of the shoulder, and after 
staggering a little he ran away under the trees. I had 
forgotten, when raising the sight, to allow for his being 
very much down hill. Jahtroo and I followed the tracks 
for some distance, when we found that the bleeding had 
ceased, and gave up the search, as evening was coming 
on. 

_ We marched steadily every day, being unable to wait 
in any camp and search for game, for the time at which 
the monsoon might be expected was very near and we 
did not want to be drenched all day with torrents of 
rain. It burst two days after we reached Mussourie, with 
the most terrific thunderstorm I ever saw, lasting a great 
part of the night. For hours there were incessant 
flashes of vivid lightning so close overhead that the 
crashes of thunder were simultaneous. The station club 
house was on the side of the mountain about 80 yards 
above that in which I was staying, and an Englishman 
sleeping there had a narrow escape from being killed. 
A large dog was lying under his bed when a flash of 
lightning ran down the wall, passed through and killed 
the dog without touching his owner. 

_ The heavy rains caused a rapid growth of ferns, and 
in a few days the trunks and branches of the rhododen- 
dron trees were covered with them, chiefly with hearts- 
tongue. — 

The views of the plains below us were unutterably 
grand. From the crest of a mountain 7,000 feet high, we 
could look down its steep sides into a valley called the 

Doon, 500 square miles in area, bounded at its north- 
west end by the Jumna, and at its southeast by the 
Ganges, the Sewalik hills forming its southwest border. 
Sometimes, when the sky above was clear, the whole 
valley was covered with masses of dense clouds thou- 
sands of feet below us, and glistening in the sunshine 
like a plain of the most brilliant snow. A large opening 
would form in them, through which the forests and 
rivers could be seen like a painting framed with silver. 

In stormy weather troops of great dark clouds rolled 
from the Sewalik hills across the valley, the lightning 
flashing from one to the other until they struck the 
mountain and climbed up its side to where we stood, then 
passed on over the higher peaks behind us, 

The time of my leave was drawing to a close, and I 
was obliged to return to the hot, steaming plains. When 
descending the mountain, I noticed that there was little 
difference in the temperature for the first 4,000 feet, so 
that the stratum of heated air with which the plains were 
covered was only about 3,000 feet thick. 

J. J. Meyrick. 


ENGLAND. 





Forest and Stream Day in St. Louis 


MERCANTILE Liprary, St. Louis, Mo., June 24.—To For- 
est and Stream: This is Forest AND Stream day at the 
Mercantile Library, I was just thinking of answering a 
pleasant letter from our friend E. Hough, of the-West- 
and-the-rest-of-Chicago, when who should drop in but 
Coahoma. I had noticed in the papers that the Mississippi 
River Commission was in session here, and that the levee 
associations of the lower river had their representatives 
before it, but I did not recognize in Col. T. G. Dabney, of 
the Upper Yazoo, the kind-featured gentleman who 
stepped in this noon and introduced himself as Coahoma. 
It was not his every-day name, but his Forest AND 
STREAM name that had sunk into my memory. 

We talked of snakes, of course, and of other things, of 
course; but not of half the things that we will talk about 
when he comes again. I wish the Commission would 
run the Yazoo up-hill and bring Coahoma and his coun- 
try gently with it. 

_ Well, I settled back when he had gone, to think of old- 
time talks with Coahoma and others around your weekly 
camp-fire, and—it was not five minutes before in came 
another contributor to Forest anp Stream, Captain Flynn 
of the Eighth Cavalry. His salutation was: “I don’t 
want to talk business, but to talk Forest anp Stream.” 
And we did, He said: “I like Forest anp Stream be- 
cause it tells the truth about things that are good to 
know.” That puts it in a nutshell. Captain Flynn has 
been serving in Cuba, but was recently ordered with his 
command to Jefferson Barracks. I hope that he may stay 
with us a long time. 

Forest AND StreaM, I thank you. Certainly I have 
never met more pleasant gentlemen than through your 
introduction. Through you I became acquainted with E. 
Hough, and with that charming rascal, Perea Kennedy, 
and with many another good fellow who loves the clean 
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woods and clean sport. “Here's to you and all “your 
family; may you live long and prosper!” 
Horace KepHart. 
[Prettily said; but meager consolation for the New 
York contingent, to whom the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi River Comnfission means by virtue of es‘ablished 
precedent the coming of Coahoma to the Borough of 


Manhaiian. ] 
Glatmal History. 


Or 
Montana’s Buffalo. 


The Pablo-Allard Herd. 


The Origin of the Herd. 








BrowN1nc, Mont., April 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the year 1877 I was located on the Marias River and 
ngaged in the Indian trade 

A few miles above me, at Willow Rounds, Col. Culbert- 
son, of the American Fur Company, had a winter trad- 
ing post; below me a wandering trader was located. 

This part of the river was a favorite winter hinting 


ground for the Blackfeet. There was good grass and a 
variety of weeds for buffalo horses. The river bottom 
yas well timbered, which furnished plenty of fuel and 
shelter. The high, level prairie to the north was a favor- 
te winter range of the buffalo. The Marias was the 
main watering ground for all game between it and Milk 
River, one hundred miles to the northward. 

Close by, and on the north side of the river, some three 
miles below me, was the great medicine rock of the 
Blackfeet. All war parties paid tribute to it as they 

assed. They placed articles of value upon it, and painted 

praying that they might be successful in war. The 
mothers of families here made offerings of valuables, with 
prayers to this medicine rock for the recovery of their 
children in case of sickness, or asked that the unborn 
child might be a man. Here, in the spring after the win- 
ter’s hunt was over, was the general point of gathering; 
here passed the summer route of travel. At that time the 
soldier lodge was held, and laws and rules laid down 


for governing the summer’s hunt, for friendly visits, and 


for war also; to protect their range and country from 
invasion by other tribes. Here they journeyed on their 
way to the summer hunting ground in the Cypress Hill 
far to the north. The historian of the future, when writ- 
ing of the Blackfeet, with an abler pen than mine, will 
find interesting material in this country. 

There were three trading posts in this favorably located 
country. I was called by the Indians The Man in the 
Middle, for the reason that I was between the other two. 
My post was called Ft. Custer. All foreign Indians gave 
me the preference in trade, for the reason I gave them 
the same tail and trade I gave my own people. 


Among the Indians who traded with me that winter 
were the Sarcees and Stonies, from the far north; the 
Blackfeet proper, the Kootenais and Klamaths, from to- 
ward the Coast; the Nez Percés, Gros Ventres, Assina- 
boines, Pend d’Oreilles and one family of Crows. All 
tribes were in sympathy with each other, through the 
effects of the Nez Percé war. This was what brought 
these strange trade conditions about. I sold one Klamath 
twelve dozen buffalo tongues at $4 per dozen, as well as 
a number of fine robes. In his country there were no 
buffalo. 

Among the Pend d’Oreille Indians who made up the 
hunting party from across the mountains, was an ambi- 
tious, bright, middle-aged man—of the warrior class, but 
not a chief—whose Christian name was Sam. He was 
known to the Blackfeet as Short Coyote. He was a typical 
Pend d’Oreille, with the economical turn of those Indians 
as gathered from their early Christian instructors, Fathers 
De Smet and Ravalli. I often met Sam in the way of 
trade, and he indicated more than ordinary friendship for 
me, caused perhaps by my fairness in trade. My inter- 
preter for the Blackfeet was a three-quarter blood Black- 
foot, Baptiste Champaigne. His father was the noted 
Miche! Champaigne, trader and interpreter for the Amer- 
ican Fur Company. 

Baptiste’s wife was a sister of Yellow Wolf, a Blackfoot 
warrior, still living here. She had a niece whose name 
was Mi-stm-mi-mo-na, and who being rather a comely 
girl, had attracted the attention of Sam. The Pend 
d’Oreille Sam made propositions to her kinsfolk, Yellow 
Wolf, Champaigne and his wife that he be permitted to 
marry Mi-sum-mi-mo-na, and offered for her sixteen head 
of good horses. The offer being very tempting, she be- 
came his wife. A short time afterward Baptiste gave me 
the story of the affair. I told him very frankly that he 
had made a mistake. He askéd my reasons. I said to 
him: “You are a strong Catholic and your Church does 
not permit polygamous marriages.” 

By the rules and laws regulating marriage among the 
Pend d’Oreilles, Sam was punishable by both fine and 
flogging. This punishment is carried out by the soldier 
band of the Pend d’Oreilles. Baptiste was worried over 
my view of the marriage. Sam’s Pend d’Oreille wife 
was very much opposed to his second marriage, and ap- 
pealed to me to talk with him and tell him that he must 
not go crazy, that the Pend dOreilles were taught to 
have but one wife, while the Biackfeet could have any 
number they could buy and support. 

In course of time Sam’s first wife made so many ob- 
jections, and so continually quarreled with him over his 
second marriage, that there was no peace in the family. 
By early spring (1878) feeling had risen to such a condi- 
tion that Sam shot and wounded his first wife. It was a 
flesh wound in the shoulder. She was still asserting the 
rights of Christian marriage. She showed great love and 
affection for Sam, whith he did not appreciate or recipro- 
cate. Conditions were such that the Blackfoot wife, 
though fond of excitement and war, could not endure the 
continual strife, and found life in Sam’s lodge unbear- 
able. 

When Baptiste spoke to me about his niece’s troubles, I 
informed him that from an Indian point of view she was 
simply a piece of merchandise, sold for value received, 
and his interference would not be permitted. To Baptiste 


“affairs now assumed a serious turn, as he feared for the 


life of his niece. 

In the course of a few days, Sam, whom I had not seen 
for some time, called on me. I found him in the condi- 
tion called by the Indians, ‘my heart is bad.” He had 
his gun out of its cover and his blanket off. This in an 
Indian means war. I noted at once that there was a 
crisis in his affairs, and I signed him to sit down. I sat 
down beside him, knowing that if he wanted to make a 
gun play, which I apprehended from his actions, I would 
be close to him, and could close with him and give him an 
even showdown for the gun. I reasoned with him in the 
sign language, reminding him that he was alone among 
the Blackfeet, his people all having gone back home 
across the mountains. I told him he had made a mis- 
take, but there was time yet for him to make it right, and 
advised him to come back in two days and I would tell 
him what I thought best. What I wanted was time, for a 
wild Indian in his war paint, mad and wanting to kill 
some one, is a bad customer to argue with. Sam departed 
without ceremony. He was faithful to my request and re- 
turned in two days’ time. 

In the meantime I had a talk with my interpreter, 
Champaigne. I found he had counseled with his wife and 
had advocated a separation of his niece and Sam. This 
fact had been communicated to Sam, and led him, in his 
now desperate frame of mind, to desire to kill Cham- 
paigne, and this was the object of his visit to my store. 

When Sam returned I found him in a somewhat bet- 
ter frame of mind. I said to him. “When do you cross 
the mountains to your people?’ He informed me that he 
was lonesome, and wanted to go, but he feared he, would 
be punished by the fathers of St. Ignatius Mission. He 
had been married at this mission in the Flathead Valley. 
I carefully went over his affairs and impressed on him 
the fact that he had violated the law of his people. Now 
he must be careful and keep out of further trouble. I 
thought there was still a chance to make peace with the 
soldier band of his tribe by getting a pardon through the 
fathers. To that end I would assist him by giving him 
a letter to Father Ravalli, stating that he (Sam) was 
not a drunken or lazy Indian. I also suggested that in 
connection with my letter he make a peace offering to the 
fathers, in the hope it would lighten the punishment for 
marrying the Blackfoot woman. He told me he had 
nothing to give, and he could not stop the punishment. 
which I found he dreaded very much. I then suggested 
that as he was a good hunter, an expert horseman, and 
could handle a lasso well, he rope some buffalo calves 
—now nearly a year old—hobble them and keep them with 
my milch cows. He could use my corrals until they were 
gentle, he could then drive them across the mountains 
by the Cadotte Pass, and give them as a peace offering 
to the fathers at the mission. He looked at me in sur- 
prise and doubt. I then showed him that as there were 
no buffalo in the Flathead country, I thought the fathers 
would appreciate the gift. He at once said he would 
try my plan. I encouraged him to go to work at once, 
and soon saw him arranging for a hunting trip. 

Next day I made a visit to his lodge and found him 
and his Pend d’Oreille wife hard at work, and both in 
a very pleasant humor. I asked in the sign language of 
the wife, “Where is the Blackfoot woman?” She in- 
formed me in a very serious manner that when the Black- 
feet had broken camp, her people had taken her away. I 
then asked her to help Sam all she could. She smiled 
and said she would. I asked Sam, “When will you be 
ready for your trip?” He answered, “In two sleeps.” 

In answer to my inquiries as to how he proposed to 
handle the buffalo, he told me he would catch the young 
buffalo; he would then picket each by one leg at the place 
where he caught it. He would then take a blanket, peg 
it down at the ground at the outer limit of the picket 
line. I asked him why he did this. He replied it would 
attract the buffalo’s attention and keep him quiet; by 
smelling the blanket it would become accustomed to the 
smell of man, and would not be alarmed at his approach. 
He would catch and handle two at one time on the prairie. 
They would then be driven in and kept with the milch 
cows. 

Sam was successful on his first hunt and soon drove in 
two fine calves, then, April, 1878, nearly yearling buffalo— 
a heifer and a bull. The heifer was loose, the bull side- 
hobbled. The milch cows did not take kindly to the 
buffalo, but the buffalo persisted in being friendly. They 
finally made friends, for after a while the cows ceased to 
regard them as a curiosity, and seemed to enjoy their 
presence. Sam rested a few days after his first trip, his 
wife joining him in telling me the story of the wild chase 
and the fierce struggles with their captives. The hunt was 
far away, as the buffalo were already working to the 
summer range on the Saskatchewan. This would now 
cause some change in his’ plans. Being alone, he was 
afraid of the enemy—the Indians of the North. He 
would only risk one more hunt, and informed me I could 
iook for him in eight sleeps. If he did not return then, he 
had been attacked by some war party. In that event he 
hoped I would make some effort to look him up. When 
1 got up the next morning Sam was gone. 

True to his promise, he returned at the end of eight 
days with five young buffalo—two bulls and three heifers. 
Each buffalo was head and foot hobbled; the head and 
front foot tied together, with a skin strap two feet long. 
Each bull was dragging a long tiriat, so as to be easily 
caught for night picketing. Sam was well pleased to find 
the first two buffalo so contented with the domestic cows. 
The milch cows objected as before, but the new arrivals 
took kindly to their new-found friends. Sam told me 
they had met with no accident. He had worked hard— 
like a white man, as he expressed it—the rope skinning 
his hands many times. One could never tell when a 
buffalo would jump for liberty. He told me of killing 
one heifer, which he would have liked to save. She had 
a very fine, bright coat. In a hard chase along the side of 
a steep coulée, he singled her out of a bunch of cows. He 
threw his rope, and the noose settled on her neck. His 
horse, a powerful roan, settled for the shock. In snub- 
bing, he gave her too much rope, and in the fall, which 
came an instant later, this fine heifer’s neck was broken. 

His wife advised him to quit now. They already had 
five on the last hunt, and she did not like the signs brought 
out by the death of this fine animal. She said to him, 
“This means we must stop.” _ 

Sath herded his buffalo with the milk stock for five 


2 @ 
days, resting and making arrangements for his trip across 
the mountains. Me was ing satisfied with his work, 
and hopeful that his peace offering would be accepted. He 
told me of his route of travel, and that he would be fifteen 
wore on the way home. Taking a small memorandum 
book from a parfleche, he showed me where he had six 
straight marks and then a cross for Sunday. He told me 
he did. not want to start on his trip home on Sunday, and 
wished to know the day of the..week, as he had lost his 
reckoning. I put him right, and he said he would start 
on the following Monday. 

His. buffalo were doing well, and were becoming quite 
Gocile. All preparations were made for his departure, and 
he talked hopefully of getting safely across the mountains. 
He always impressed me as being an Indian of marked 
cetermination, and at no time did it occur to me that he 
would not succeed in his effort. 

On Monday he bade me a cordial good-bye, passing out. 
his wife and pack horses in the lead. They had discarded 
the travois with which they usually traveled, saying they 
could handle the buffalo better with her as-a rider. Sam 
brought up the rear, the buffalo following the pack horses. 
The three bulls were head and foot hobbled,.the four 
Leifers loose; seven head in all is my recollection of the 
bunch, 

Of the trip to the Teton River, to the Sun River, t 
the Dearborn and up that stream to the Cadotte Pass I have 
heard no word; of the crossing of these streams at this 
season, of the trip over the main range, down the Black- 
foot River, all trace is probably forever lost. Through 
Indian sources I afterward learned that on the way over 
by some accident one bull became disabled and died. Sam 
arrived safely in the Flathead without further accident to 
the other buffalo. I also afterward learned, through In- 
cian sources, that immediately upon his arrival upon the 
1eservation he was arrested and severely flogged, by order 
of the soldier band of his own tribe of Indians. As I 
understand the story, Sam had no time or opportunity to 
meet the fathers and tender his peace offering. 

In course of time I heard of Sam’s death, not in battle 
as a warrior, but passing away peacefully in his lodge 
or cabin. His wife followed him some time after. 

Cuas. AUBREY. 


Samuel, the Pend d’Oreille. 


From Pablo and his-wife I learned that Sam returned 
to the Flathead about 1878. He brought with him five or 
six buffalo. They knew nothing of the flogging that Mr. 
Aubrey tells of, or perhaps had not noticed it in those 
busy times, as they have always been workers, rather than 
gOssipers and visitors. 

Sam ranged his buffalo ten miles below the St. Ignatius 
Mission, between Crow and Post Creek. Little is known 
of his life by Pablo. 

In 1882 or ’83 Michel Pablo and Chas. Allard bought 
the buffalo. of Sam. There were fourteen head, but the 
number of bulls and females could not be remembered. 
There was still a considerable number of buffalo on the 
plains, and they did ‘not possess the interest they now 
have. Sam lived on Crow Creek until 1886, and died in 
that year. He left a few head of horses and very little 
property. His wife, who made so much trouble on the 
plains, afterward married a mixed blood named Alex 
Finlay. Sam died a good Christian, and his regard for 
Christian teachings saved the buffalo. The widow died 
last year. If she had been living I should have found 
her at all cost. 

It is to be hoped that some one else may find out some- 
thing about Sam’s life. I am done. 

J. B. Monroe. 


Dick’s Fatal Fourth. 


Tuts same Dick has already been honored with con- 
siderable space in Forest AND STREAM on three separate- 
occasions, namely—May 9, 1806; Jan. 22, 1898, and July 
7, 1900; a final word regarding him seems, therefore. 
not out of’place, after a brief allusion to his career. 

While yet a fledgling, this sparrow was saved from 2 
cat’s maw, carried to a place of safety and “brought up 
by hand.” He soon manifested interesting traits and 
became a source of study and amusement. Among 
other accomplishments he learned to sing from hearing 
a guitar; he also used a vocabulary of his own tribe, 
comprising about a dozen distinct sounds, each having a 
different meaning. When Dick was rather more than 
a year old, his Loulou appeared tpon the scene, she 
being nearly a year younger than he was. Thenceforth. 
the two shared a very spacious cage provided with 
three apartments, also having the freedom of a good- 
sized room. 

Loulou became a better singer than Dick, who courted 
her assiduously for two years before she condescended 
to reciprocate. During four springs Loulou made an 
attempt at having a family, but Dick broke the first 
three eggs, laid on consecutive mornings, and all the: 
others lacked hard shells. Loulou’s final endeavor to 
raise a family resulted in her death, over which Dick 
grieved immoderately for more than a year, in spite of 
a change of cage and other measures adopted to en- 
able him to forget. Every day he grew worse and 
worse in- temper, until his presence became a trial, and 
it was impossible to make him happy or even good- 
natured. At last this feathered foundling met his fate 
on the, for him, disastrous July 4, to01; and it was part- 
ly due to fire-crackers; not that these set his feathers 
ablaze, for he was nowhere near them, but because the 
noise of the fireworks brought his friends to the verge 
of frenzy, which made them less tolerant with the bird 
and resulted in his being set at liberty, and, it is sup- 
posed, perishing in consequence, he having had no ex- 
perience in earning a living out in the wide world. A 
dozen sparrow pensioners were playing about Dick’s 
cage, and as he ceaselessly repeated his monotone of 
discontent, the cage was for him to come forth 
and join the other birds, the hope being that he might 
feel happier; but he did not even come out. I there- 
foré took him in my hand and talked to him, telling 
him he might go if he liked to do so. He pecked my 
finger very spitefully and I set him down on the window- 
sill. In of going among the birds who were al- 
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our sight in a moment. His cage was kept open by 
the window day and night for a week, but he never re- 
turned and, all things considered, he probably perished 
that very day of his flight. At any rate, he had ceased 
to be happy in captivity, if this word could be applied 
to the condition under which he lived—and so here is the 
foundling’s epitaph: To the memory of Disconsolate 
Dick; Born Thos sdepaied July 4, t9o0r. 
Autce D. Le PLoNGEON. 





Cats as Eclectic Hunters. 


In the household where I am domiciled there are four 
fine hunting cats, which range afield and bring in much 
small game. One of the four is devoted to rabbits of 
assorted sizes and ages; another takes to squirrels and 
chipmunks; another to birds, and the fourth to moles and 
mice. Each has its specialty, and neither seems to en- 
croach upon the prerogatives of the others. A fifth cat, 
which is a fine black and white animal weighing fourteen 
pounds, pays some attention to frogs and’ grass snakes. 
He allows the little farm chicks to play about him, and 
there is one small black one which climbs all over him. 
His natural instinct seems to have been eliminated by 
force of persistent discipline, or self-restraint. 

Plainfield was once a noted place for Manx, or “rabbit 
cats,” and pure white Angoras, but of these there are only 
a few cross breeds here now. They all have great spread 
of tail, say six inches in width, when in full at og 





Do Squirrels Eat Birds? 


THE other morning two mated robins were making a 
great fuss in and about a large maple, darting to and 
fro and screaming. It took some time before observers 
could discover the cause of the trouble, when at last a 
red squirrel was discovered in a crotch with a young 
robin in his mouth. An effective shower of missiles made 
him drop it, when it was discovered that the bird’s 
head was eaten off. And this incident suggests that much 
of the birds’ nest robbery which is attributed to jays and 
crows, may be due to the Sciurus tribe, for 1 have several 
times found egg shells on the ground beneath trees con- 
taining nests, and wondered that the points of the eggs 
were smoothly bored out instead of the large ends being 
roughly fractured, as when the chick breaks through into 
life and being. I thought at the time that the youngsters 
had managed to crawl out of a very small hole. The 
shell looked as if it had been blown by an oologist col- 
lector. : Co. 


Tripod’s Snake. 


CLARKSDALE, Miss., June 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I had hoped to inclose a rude picture of Tripod’s 
snake supper from a St. Louis paper, but have failed to 
secure one. The snake is represented as coiled on a table, 
with head erect and mouth open, while, presumably, 
Tripod is poking food into his mouth on the end of a 
stick, to an accompaniment with the rattles. Another 
table shows the snake at full length, apparently in a 
cooked state, with the revelers seated around the board. 

The snake still declines to eat. Six young rats were 
placed in the box, two of which were killed from time to 
time, but not eaten. The remaining ones snuggle up 
against the snake, under some hay, and all repose to- 
gether. 

Last week I attended a meeting of the Mississippi River 
Commission at St. Louis, and had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Horace Kephart, and found him a very agreeable 
personage. CoAHOMA. 


Game Gag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Moose.—IIL. 
Aa Expedition to New Brunswick. 
(Continued from page 309.) 


Asout 2 o'clock Ben proposed that we go over to 
Lynch’s Depot on Clearwater, nine miles west, for a few 
days. We met John Hayes and Ed Moon coming out; 
they had taken two hunters from Philadelphia over be- 
yond Clearwater to Burnt Brook. We reached the depot 
in three hours from our cabin, found a hunter there by 
the name of Quackenbush from New York city, and his 
guide, John Scott. They had been out three weeks and 
had not seen a moose. Scott could not call. They got 
some birch bark and Ben made a horn and tooted it for 
their instruction. A moose answered it and came close 
to the house. We saw his tracks next morning down 
toward the river. 

After dinner, while watching a little barren of about 
two acres beside Lake Brook, two men carrying a long 
canoe came out of the brush. One was an Indian guide 
from Moosehead Lake region in Maine, the other, Don- 
ald, McKay. Presently Mr. Rosengarten, of the Phila- 
delphia drug house of that name, came up. He and his 
partner had been moose hunting over in Maine, and not 
having success there, had come into the province and 
had brought their guides along, and then had to get 
Donald to guide the guides. This is what I referred 
to in my other letter. Ben thought there were white 
men enough in the provincé to do all of this work 
without importing Indians from the States, and I quite 

eed. with him. . Their Guides’ Association will prob- 
ably look after this matter before another season opens. 

Late in the evening we had a bull coming toward the 
little barren, but somebody began to swing an ax quite 
vigorously down at Rosengarten’s camp near the dam 
and it frightened him away. | 

The next morning Ben said there were too many 
hunters coming in for that territory and that we were 
outside of our side lines anyhow, and had better go back 
to.Camp Norrad. W : 
that n killed a moose 
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FOREST AND -STREAM. 
See the 25th, the wind si so high that it was 


not only not safe to be out-in the woods, but calling 
was out of the question. We fixed up our clothes and 


shoe packs, sharpened knives and axes, had an early din- - 


ner, and when the wind died down Ed. Wilfred and I 
started for Tehoe Lake, King and Ed had come up from 
there the day before and reported having seen more 
signs than at any place they had been, but the wind 
had been so high that calling was done with great diffi- 
culty; in fact, the high winds interfered greatly with 
us during all of our hunt. 

_ On Thursday we drew blanks both morning and even- 
ing. It looked sometimes as if the wind would blow the 
water out of the lake, and the horn could not be heard 
any distance against it, the only direction from which 
one can hope to have a moose come close. 

The next morning we were up at 5 o’clock, went to the 
barren at the north end of the lake and sat down in a 
trail in the high grass. At the second sound of the 
horn the welcome grunt of a bull came from the lower 
end of the lake, he came up the ridge on the west side 
and came out into the barren about 100 yards from where 
I sat. He made lots of noise, horned the bushes and 
came out into the open. We kept concealed, expecting 
him to come to the horn, but no amount of coaxing 
could lure him within close range. After he had gone 
we found that he was only 102 steps away, and there 
was not a tree between us. The experience with the 
bull the week before had made me too cautious. I had 
lost a shot at the first one by getting on my feet and 
looking for him, and now failed to get a shot at this 
one because I did not get up and look. It’s a case 
where you. are damned if you do and damned if you 
don’t. Guides are not slow about offering criticims on 
what you do or do not do, and ours were no exception to 
the rule, and one should not blame them, their reputation 
is at stake and it is their stock in trade. No one wants 
to zo out with a poor guide, one that has not been suc- 
cessful in piloting the hunter in his charge into good 
territory and getting shots for him. The next thing 
to a good guide is a good caller; if the two things can 
be found in the same person, it is well, but if not, give 
me the caller and I'll take chances on getting lost if 
he does not know the country, which is not likely to 
be the case. 

The next day was Saturday, the 28th. We had de- 
cided the evening before that by daylight we would be 
up at the end of the barren where we had had the bull 
out the morning before, and try to see if we could not 
induce him to repeat his part of the performance. It 
was, of course, assumed that I would not repeat my 
part. But Ed failed to get an answer. After. break- 
fast we packed up and started for the cabin and got there 
in time for dinner. A mile before reaching the cabin 
we saw the tracks of two men, one had on boots or 
shoes with hobnails in the soles. We knew that none of 
our party had any such foot gear. Ed said “The Ger- 
man count must have gotten out before I expected him 
and had gone out to prospect a little.” When we got to 
the cabin we found that his surmise was right. The 
Count had had an cngagement with the Norrads from 
early summer for Sept. 28. Our dropping down in Fred- 
ericton and being disappointed in not getting in with 
Braithwaite’s party, had led to our arrangement with 
them, as recited in my first letter, we found them open 
for the first two weeks of the hunting season, or until 
the 28th. Before leaving with us for the woods, how- 
ever, Ed arranged with his cousin, Alex McKay. to meet 
the count at Boiestown and pilot him through to the 
cabin and guide him during our stay. We found Count 
Von Armin, who is an attaché of the German Legation 
at Washington, a very pleasant and agreeable gentle- 
man, and a thorough sportsman, and Alex was a prince 
of good fellows. 

The count had been hunting in the Flathead Moun- 
tains in Montana with M. P. Dunham, and had stopped 
off here to round out his trip with a moose head. He 
already had elk, sheep and good mounts. We were 
greatly interested in the account of his mountain hunt, 
but were more interested in the arrival of his grub train. 
Our cupboard was not exactly in the deplorable condi- 
tion that Mother Hubbard is said to have found hers 
in; but the addition of three more men who had brought 
their appetites with them for twenty-four hours to our 
already good-sized family, reduced our stock of some 
things rapidly. The next evening, when John Hayes’ 
and Ed Moon’s sled trains with the count’s small amount 
of baggage and large amount of provisions stopped in 
front of the cabin door, everybody was happy, as visions 
of hot wieners flitted before our eyes. These were much 
in evidence, and were thoroughly enjoyed as a great 
change from bacon, which had been our chief article in 
the meat line, except the few times that trout had been 
substituted. as an entree. 

The count and Alex were very fortunate in calling. 
Scarcely a day passed that they did not have an answer; 
but they were not so fortunate in getting shots. They 
had come in just at the right time. There were more 
moose in our territory in the last week than in the two 
preceding weeks. The days had been quite warm, while 
the nights were generally cool; but we were told that 
it took both cool days and nights to start the game on 
the warpath. 

After dinner on Sunday, Ben and I decided to chance 
our luck over at our favorite ground around the Sister 
Lakes. King and Ed packed up and went down to 
Tehoe. Our parting was quite pathetic; each wished the 
other success on the morrow and reminded him that this 
was the last week of grace, and that something must 
be done or we would leave the woods empty handed. and 
could hardly hope to survive the jeers and gibes of our 
friends at home. 

I had a good rest after our tramp was over. Ben got 
wood ready for the night. I dressed a pheasant for sup- 
per, and got water from the spring. Ben said some trout 
would go well with the bird. He shouldered the big 
.45-90 and started off. I followed behind. The wind was 
so high and the lake so rough that we did not try for 
trout, but went down to the outlet behind a sheltered 
point hoping to find quiet water, but the fates were 
against us; we were not to have any fish for supper. 
About this time the dark lowering clouds began to 
gather faster and thicker, and away in the north sheet 
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lightning played hide and seek across the heavens. The 
roar of distant thunder told us what was coming. 

A blast from the horn went volting down the lake, 
and was echoed back from the hills on the north and 
west. Almost instantly the old familiar grunt of a bull 
greeted our ears. It came from the thick woods a little 
to our left between the lakes and sounded as if the vocal- 
ist might be a half mile or so away. We quickly hid 
and awaited his coming. A deaf man could have heard 
him cofne crashing through the woods. He did not stop 
until he came to the opposite side of the outlet, where a 
deeply worn trail led out through the brush to the open 
water. About sixty yards from us he stood in six inches 
of mud, and the trail had been worn to a depth of over 
two feet. We were facing west and the sun was getting 
low and a storm coming, so that it was impossible to 
see into the dark recesses of the woods. I knew just 
where the last sound came from, and was certain that 
he was theré, but could not see him. Quietly laying my 
hat off and getting upon my feet slowly, with only the 
top of my head above the brush, I still could not see 
him, but he was not so slow, he saw me, and what a 
time he had getting his feet out of the mud and vault- 
ing out of that trail. It was all over in an instant 
There was time enough for a snap-shot, but my faith 
in such shots with small calibered gtins had been weak 
ened by what I had heard of their failure to stop bull! 
moose, unless the shot was well placed. I only saw his 
flanks and rump, so I thought it better not to shoot at all 
than only to wound him. The rain, which was rapidly 
coming on, would obliterate all traces of blood, and we 
could not hope to find him before it would be too dark 
in the woods to see. When it was all over, Ben sat on a 
log sad and dejected, his face buried in his hands. The 
moose was gone, we might not see another, and his 
reputation would suffer, and it was all my fault that the 
victors were not at that moment rejoicing over the van 
quished. I knew that an explosion was coming. The 
last view that I had had of him he was lying flat on the 
ground fifteen feet away and urging me to keep con 
cealed. Presently I thought he said “get up.” What he 
really said was, “I’ll tell you when to get up.” My over 
anxiety added another thousand years to the time re 
quired to get a moose, in Ben’s opinion. I tried to con 
sole him with the assurance that we would get him to 
morrow, but he had entirely lost faith in me. 

Night was rapidly coming on, and having secured a 
supply of birch bark for torches, we made our way to 
the tent. After supper Ben said he was sorry that he 
had said so much to me. Of course I was sorry so 
much had been said on my part; but as this was our 
second row, we were getting used te complimenting each 
other. My assurance that the next moose that came my 
way would be mine, brought forth no response,“save a 
smile of pity at my credulity. For four evenings in suc- 
cession the count and Alex had had answers over in 
this section, but from contrary winds, thick woods and 
brush and darkness coming on had failed to get a shot. 

We were down at the lake early next morning and 
called until 9 o’clock, but no answer came save the 
howling of the wind, 

After breakfast Ben went over to the cabin for bread 
after directing me where to go and watch down at the 
lake until his return. I did as directed; but a short ex 
perience sufficed. The wind howled, the trees swayed to 
and fro, the top of one that had served its usefulnes 
came crashing to the ground uncomfortably near, and 
even when I would sit down there would be a movement 
underneath, synchronous with the swaying of the trees. 
All the roots of the evergreen trees, except the center 
or heart root, which goes directly down into the earth, 
run on top of the ground, covered only with moss and 
leaves of ages past, which make a sort of soil and fills 
the interstices between the nigger heads. 

The next morning, Oct. 1, we were late getting up. 
The wind and rain had played havoc with our tent, and 
we had not had much sleep. Ben had gotten a thorough 
wetting the night before, and could hardly speak when 
he got up. He was coughing so much that it did not 
seem possible for him to call. We were late getting 
down to the outlet of the lake, but were rewarded by the 
sight of a fine bull and cow feeding out in the lake at 
the upper end, a half-mile away. / 

They were about through feeding and were working 
in toward shore when we saw them, and soon disap- 
peared in the woods. Crossing over the outlet we were 
soon at the little barren. A bull answered the horn from 
the south side and not far away. but the answer was not 
repeated, and we did not hear him again. 

Working on over to the outlet of the big Sister Lake, 
I left the trail and went a few rods east, where a good 
view could be had. Hastily casting my eyes over it and 
seeing nothing, I was about to retrace my steps when 
I heard Ben just behind me say, “I see one.” | looked 
and looked and looked, but could see nothing that looked 
like a moose. Finally Ben whispered, ‘““Where are your 
eyes? Don’t look so far away. Keep down and be 
quiet. There must be a bull near by.” The wind was 
against us; and we could not expect this seance to con- 
tinue indefinitely, but there stood a beautiful cow not 
over seventy-five yards:away. I had been looking over 
her into the woods beyond expecting to see a bull step 
out. She tossed her head nervously from side to side a 
few times, finally looked directly toward us, and turned 
her mule-like ears to catch the least sound of danger, 
but there was none, unless the sound of my heart beatings 
was wafted to her. by the favoring breeze, but she had 
her nose with her when sight and hearing fail, and # 
can always be depended upon to give notice of danger. 
Her immense upper lip moved nervously a few times to 
open wide her distended nostrils. She turned and disap- 
peared in the brush and woods so quietly that it was as 
if the earth had swallowed her up. 

About 200 yards from there I sat down on a stone be 
side a moose trail on the bank of the lake. Ben said 
he would go further up to where a rocky point jutted 
out into the lake; he and Ed had had a Mr. Eric, of 
New York city. out the year before, and he had knocked 
down a fine bull at this rocky point with a Mannlicher 
but he would not stay down, the bullet was not well 

laced, as our .30 caliber friends insist they must be. 
He would not shoot again, and thé ‘moose staggered 
off into the woods and bled so little that they could not 
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trail it, and it probably died a slow, lingering death and 
furnished plenty of bear food. 

I was just comfortably seated when a grunt from a 
bull, to my right and down along the lake, gave notice 
that he had heard and was coming as fast as his legs 
could bring him to the love song Ben was sending forth 
from tHe horn. The wind was blowing almost directly 
from us toward him. He came tolerably close, stopped 
and was not heard afterward. About this time another 
bull came crashing through the wodds, further out frova 
the lake, grunting every few steps. He was not just 
in line for the wind, so he came very close before his 
powerful olfactory organs warned him of the presence 
of danger. He stopped, turned and stole away so quietly 
that I did not hear him go. At this time Ben was hav- 
ing fun of his own. Sitting with his back to the’lake, he 
heard another answer behind him across the lake and 
up on the hardwood ridge, which ran parallel with the 
southwest shore. Presently he saw the bull emerge from 
the bushes and start directly across toward him. When 
he reached deep water so that he had to swim, he turned 
and went back and disappeared. In a few minutes he 
crossed over to our side at the upper end of the lake, 
where the water was shallow, and came slowly and cau- 
tiously in a semi-circle toward the horn. It was a stand- 
off as to which made the most noise, the moose or the 
ealler; but on he came so slowly and might not come any 
further. It was a ground-hog case, we had to get him. 
I was tempted to go up to Ben to try for a shot, but it 
was not possible to get through without making so much 
noise that the moose was likely to be frightened away, 
and then he had the big .45-90. I had played in such 
hard luck from the begininng that I was willing to shift 
the responsibility of getting a moose to some one else. 
It so happened that my position put me at one end of the 
semi-circle, which the moose was describing. He had 
been quiet for a few minutes, and I began to fear that he 
had gone like the rest and left us to meditate on what 
might have been, when suddenly there was a great 
crashing of brush and limbs in front and to my left. 
The next instant through the thick undergrowth the dim 
outline of a large animal was seen. A few steps further 
on he stepped upon a large boulder with his front feet 
and stopped to listen. A glance had shown that he 
carried a pair of horns. Only a spot of hair could be 
seen; a glance along the rifle and I was looking under 
the Lyman rear sight. Quickly adjusting my head, the 
front bead came into the center of the ring, the finger 
pressed the trigger, and there was a sharp, wicked crack. 
Quickly throwing a cartridge into the barrel I jumped 
to my feet, ready for whatever might happen. The 
moose was nowhere to be seen. Carefully picking my 
way through the brush toward where he had stood, I 
was within ten feet of the spot before the tip of his left 
antler came into view over a large log, which was ele- 
vated some distance above the ground. Another glance 
under the log and his head, with a stream of blood gush- 
ing from each nostril, was seen. Ben soon knew what 
had happened, and came shouting at every step, “Give 
him another! Give him another! That little popgun 
won't kill a moose with one shot! Shoot as long as you 
can see hair, but don’t shoot this way!” He was about 
out of talk when he reached the scene of the carnage. 
But there lay the moose as dead as the proverbial door 
nail, and he had to admit that he did not need another 
shot, and that the Mannlicher had done good execution, 
and from the way the blood was coming had wrought 
great havoc in his internal arrangenients somewhere, for 
we did not then know where the bullet had taken effect. 
I forgave Ben for all the uncomplimentary things he had 
said about my hunting and shooting. We buried the 
hatchet, that is, I gave him one of the Marbles best, and 
we were soon at peace with ourselves and all the world. 
It is seldom, indeed, that the consummation of an event 


equals the anticipation of it, but at that moment the 
fond dream of a lifetime was a reality. I had killed a 
moose. 


Ben hung his coat on a bush near by, and we started 
for help to handle the big brute. I stopped at the tent 
and got dinner and rested, while Ben went on to the 
cabin. 

After a while he returned with the count, Alex and 
Wilfred, with cameras, meat sacks, sharp axes and 
knives, and we were soon at work. I was foolish enough 
to say that the bullet had gone through his lungs; this 
seemed evident from the way he had blown blood from 
his nostrils. As the skinning progressed and no bullet 
wound came into view in the chest or shoulder region, 
I assumed then that we would find it in his neck, and we 
skinned on to his ears and disarticulated his neck and 
head. My embarrassment was becoming painful. In the 
language of a coroner’s verdict, we had not found a 
wound sufficient to have caused death, much less did we 
find the one that did actually cause it. The count sug- 
gested that it was his deliberate judgment that the ani- 
mal died from fright, and they all agreed with him. 
My only consolation was in the fact that there was an 
amount of mobility and looseness of the lower jaw that 
indicated some trouble in the region of its articulation 
with the upper. This proved to be the fact. The bullet 
had entered about three inches below the ear and four 
back of the eye, had passed clear through and had frac- 
tured the jaw on both sides, and had cut off the large 
blood vessels and nerves at the base of the skull, com- 
pletely paralyzing him. 

Wilfred took all the meat he could carry ahd we started 
for the cabin via the tent, where we gathered up my 
sleeping bag and toiled on with our heavy load. Ben 
and Alex had remained behind to try to get a shot for 
the count toward evening and to bring the head and hide 
over with them. About a mile or more on our way we 
stopped to rest after a tramp up a long hill on a hard 
wood ridge, where there was not much und and 
one could see a hundred yards or more. Taking up the 
horn 1 gave the moose call as best I could. It had 
scarcely been finished and the sound died away, when 
Wilfred whispered, “Get ready, Doctor, I hear one com- 
ing.” Instantly the horn came to my to coax him 
on, as.1 had seen and heard Ben and do. he 
‘was coming too fast. Before the hora net * ’ 
evident that a gua was needed to stop him then 
a horn to coax him on. The next instant there 
into view a fine bull caribou, an animal T had never seen 
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before. We had remarked as he came that he did not 
gent like a moose, and certainly did not look 
ike one, and came on a run, which a moose seldom 
or never doés,” “Having run by the source of the sound 
and taken his bearings, he turned and came directly 
toward us, and when twenty steps away stopped. The 
Mannlicher spoke, the bullet entered a little to the-right 
of the center of his head almost three inches below the 
eyes, passed through the skull, neck, chest and abdominal 
cavities, and came out near the root of the tail. It did 
not mushroon much, and the wound of exit was not 
much larger than that of entrance. 

Considerable damage was done to the bones of the 
head, but the track of the wound through the neck, chest 
and abdominal cavities was not what I expected to see. 
It seems that it is necessary to have great resistance on 
impact in order to get the so-called explosive force of 
high-power metal-patched ammunition, which is only an- 
nother name for mushrooming and its effects. Army 
medical officers tell us that the best illustration of this 
is found in the adult human skull; here the bones are 
very hard and the contents very soft and pultaceous. 
The explosive effects are terrible, but in animals the 
brain cavity is relatively very small and the whole head 
is given up to the organs of special sense, particularly 
those of the sense of smell, so that the explosive effects 
of this kind of ammunition are not so well marked in 
head shots. 

Nature, in providing for the survival of the fittest 
among animals, is lavish in her gifts of hair, hide, carti- 
lege, muscle, periosteum and bone. The forehead of an 
average bull moose will resist the penetration of any 
high-power soft-nose bullet if it strikes above the eyes 
and the head is up. I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing. what effect a full mantled bullet would have un- 
der the same conditions, but assume it would reach the 
brain if the head was in the right position, but if it 
should strike high in the heavy bony ridge from which 
the antlers spring, it would probably do great local 
damage and might kill the animal from concussion of 
the brain, but that the bullet would enter very far into 
the ivory-like bone I do not believe. We began to skin 
the caribou, and as night came on made a fire so as to 
see how to do it, and, beside, we knew that the count, 
Ben and Alex were likely to come along at any time, 
and we preferred that they should see rather than hear 
us in the dark woods. The count only had a 7mm. rifle, 
not much of a gun for moose, but we did not care to try 
to stop any of his bullets. After a while they came 
threading their way along by the dim light of a lantern, 
which some one had been thoughtful enough to take 
along. They were glad to see the caribou and congratu- 
lated me on my success, but had a hard protest be- 
cause the shot that killed the caribou had frightened 
away a moose which Ben and Alex had called for him. 

The roads away from the settlement lack a whole lot of 
being boulevards; stumps are never taken out of the way, 
it is easier to pull around them, and no attention is ever 
paid to logs, roots and rocks; if the horses can get over 
them the sled will follow. But woes innumerable betide 
the hunter who tries to hit such a trail in the dark, and 
he only is wise who takes a lantern along. From Boies- 
town out to the end of the settlement at the crossing of 
the Miramichi there is a good graveled road. A team 
of horses can trot right along with a wagon and a fair 
load; but after that there are no roads worthy of the 
name. The old Indian trails have simply been widened 
out so that a team with a sled can go through. We went 
over the road to Lynch’s depot on Clearwater, and the 
only evidence of any work ever having been done on it 
was that some low wet places had been filled in with 
logs (corduroyed) and were told that the rest of the 
road through to Perth was just as good. While this has 
been for more than sixty years the main highway into 
the woods around the headwaters of the southwest 
Miramichi and through.to the St. John and the mouth 
of the Tobique, it is little used. During the winter when 
the heavy snows come and sledding is good, the supply 
depots and lumber and hunting camps too are stocked 
with supplies for man and beast for the year, but during 
the summer only an occasional sled team and a tramp- 
ing lumber man may be met once in a while. 

When we reached the cabin a light came through the 
west window, and Jim Moore opened the door. He had 
come up from Tehoe for bread. We were in high glee 
over my success—a moose and a caribou the same day. 
This does not often happen, especially in that part of 
the country where there dre not many caribou. Our 
hearts sank within us when we heard that King had not 


had a shot. Only four days were left for hunting and his 


case was getting desperate. 
D. W. Green, M. D. 


Daytor, O, 


The Diamond Hitch. 


New Haven, Conn., June 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the current number of Forest anp Stream 
I notice a request from Mr. Hough for information 
concerning the diamond hitch. In the U. S. Cavalry 
Drill Regulations, pars. 1,111 to 1,118 inclusive, there 
are full and explicit directions for lashing cargoes on a 
pack saddle, with six illustrations showing the hitch in 
different stages of completion. I have been under the 
impression that the form of lashing there shown was the 
true diamond hitch. If I have been mistaken in this I 
would be glad to learn of it. 

W. G. Van Name. 








Cuicaco, Ill., June 14.—Referring to the request of an 
tch army in Java, in regard to in- 
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hitch. He refets te to this book, for what he takes to be 
an easy course of instruction in throwing the hiteh for 
my friend in Java. Still more specific is the following let- 
ter from Capt. Wm. F. Flynn, of Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
wro writes me in‘a letter which I take the liberty of quot- 
ing below, since it may prove of service to yet others who 
may be in search of information on the diamond hitch. 
Capt. Flynn > ob s 

“If one wishes real information on any subject all he 
need do is say so in the Forest anp Stream! I can cite 
you a book prepared by one of the best packers (probably 
the best anaes in the U. S. Army, which will, I believe 
give Lieut. de Waal all the information on the diamond 
hitch and fecking in general that can be obtained from 
a book. The book to which I refer is ‘Manual of In- 
struction in Pack Trans It is for sale 
by the Adjutant, West Point, N. Y., and costs 50 cents. 
‘The U. S. Cavalry Drill Regulations,’ pages 455 to 461 
(for sale by Montgomery Ward for $r , Shows how the 
hitch is thrown very clearly; but Daly’s book is far the 
better. I will forward you under separate cover both these 
works, sO you may examine them. Trust you will find 
the information you desire and also trust that you may 
find an opportunity of visiting me at this station and ob- 
serving the two beautiful pack trains under my direction.” 

I have sent for the books above noted, which I will for- 
ward to Lieut. De Waal at his post in the Dutch East In- 
dies, and believe he has now had the best service obtain- 
able in this matter. If he does not learn to throw the 
diamond hitch now, he will at least be able to feel that he 
lost his mind in a good cause. 


rtation—Daly.’ 


E. Hove. 
We quote the chapter on “Packing” from the “Cavalry 
Drill Regulations” of the United States Army: 


Pack Traitor. 


1122. Active, short-coupled, short-legged, “blocky” 
mules, weighing from 800 to 1,000 pounds, are consid- 
ered the best for pack animals. 

Under favorable conditions each animal can carry a 
load of about 30 per cent. of his own weight; the load 
should not be much in excess of 200 pounds when long 
or hard marches are to be made. 

With 50 packs there should be 12 packers. 

Each troop should have four mess boxes, 74-inch lum- 
ber, dovetailed, 11x 18x 26 inches; and, when packed 
in pack cover, without lids. 

In camp or garrison, logs of wood, 26 inches long, and 
sacks of corn, double-sacked and lashed to avoid break- 
ing sacks, having the weight it is intended the mules 
should carry, are kept on hand for drill purposes. 

Each pack should be provided with two coils of %-inch 
rope, 18 to 28 feet long for lashing side packs. 

The pack saddle consists of the saddle proper; two 
pads; crupper; corona; manta or pack cover; two pieces 
of canvas,.each 84 x 22 inches, stitched together on the 
long edges; halter and strap; canvas cincha, 10 inches 
wide; sling rope, %4-inch best hand-laid manila whale 
line, 20 to 32 feet long; and leather cincha, with lash 
rope %-inch whale line 42 feet long. There should be 
one blind for every five packs. 

The size of rope is given by the measurement of its 
diameter. 

A “full-rigged” saddle has sling straps and cargo 
cincha; the sling and lash ropes are then dispensed with. 

While saddling, loading, or readjusting the packs, the 
animals should be blinded. The mules should be trained 
to stand perfectly quiet while the blind is on; they should 
never be fed or forced to move without first removing 
the blind. 


To Fit the Saddle. 


1123. The pack saddle is fitted to the animal in a man- 
ner similar to that of the riding saddle; it is so con- 
structed that it can be placed one and one-half inches 
farther forward than the riding saddle. 

‘If the pads are not square, draw the screws, unlace 
the pads from the skirts, then square and fit them to the 
animal by placing the canvas cincha immediately around 
the animal’s girth, the front edge touching the breast- 
bone (cartilages of true ribs), the middle of the cincha 
being exactly in the middle of the lower edges of the 
pads; then screw the pads to the saddle bars, keeping 
the cincha in place till the adjustment is made; then re- 
move the cincha and relace the pads. 

Adjust the canvas cincha so as to be long enough to 
go nearly around the girth of the mule, over the saddle. 

Adjust the crupper by lengthening or shortening the 
lace strings that attach it to the saddle, taking care not 
to make it too tight. 


To Saddle. 


1124. Place the corona on the mule’s back, about two 
to two and one-half inches in front of where the pommel 
end of the saddle is to rest; place the folded saddle 
blanket over the corona; take the saddle by both yokes 
and place it way in position, a little in rear of its 
proper place; place the crupper under the dock and gent- 
ly move the saddle forward to position; pass the ring end 
of the canvas cincha over the saddle from left to right and 
under the belly; pass the latigo through the ring and 
tighten the cincha; when ci the ring end of the 
cincha should be above the lower edge of the near pad. 


Cargoes, 


1125. The rations should be carefully put up in 100- 
pound packs lashed solidly, and carried on the 
mules; each pack is y marked with its contents and 
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one Ammunition should be i oe 
n I rgo,. Ammunition t in Car; Ss. 

Pads of cushions of hay 26 x 44 inches may be placed 
under the cincha to keep long and rough packs from 
the animal’s hips and shoulders. 


To Load Cargo. 


1126. The packers should work by threes, designated 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 is on the near side, No. 2 on the 
* side. of i mule; vies Ho. 3 yore og No. 1, he 
§ nearest croup; when wi o, 2, he is opposite 
the mule’s shoulders. 

The mule is placed near to, and with its left side next 
to the cargo by No. 2, who then puts on the blind, 

No. 1, on the neat side, passes the center of the sling 
fope overt the saddle to the off side far enough to allow 
the tope to pass overt the off-side pack and come back 
within his reach, the parts of the rope separated by six 
to twelve inches. Nos. 2 and 3 take the off-side pack, 





Pl, 136, Par, 1126. 


place it well up on the saddle; No. 2 grasps the loop of 
the sling rope with his right hand, brings the rope up 
against the pack and lets the loop drop over his right 
sheuliee, in readiness to pass it over the pack; No. 2 
holds the pack in place. No. 3 passes to the near side 
and with No. 1 takes the near side pack and places it, 
flat side next the mule, well up on the saddle, lapping 
the upper edge well over the upper edge of the off-side 
pack. No. 1, with his back to the mule’s shoulder, takes 
the end of the front part of the sling rope, passes it 
from the outside through the loop, and pulls it down 
with the right hand; he now grasps the rear end of the 
sling rope with the left hand, and ties the ends together 
in @ squate bowknot, the packs high up. : 

No. 1 ealls otit: Settle; Nos. 1 and 2 each grasps his 
side of the cargo by the lower cofners, lifts upward and 
outward, settling the upper edges well together and bal- 
ancing the load. If the packs are tied too high, they 
ate easily lowered, but if tied too low they must be lifted 
and placed as in the first trial. 

While Nos. 1 and 2 are tying and placing the cargo, 
No. 3 takes the lash rope, throws the free end to the 
rear of the mittle, convenient to No. 2, atid places the 
cincha end in front of No. t. No. t grasps the rope 
wh the right hand, three feet from the ¢incha, and 
asses the hook etid of the cincha under the mile to 
No. 2, who takes the hook (H, Pl. 135) in the left hand; 
No. 1, with the left hand, grasps the rope three feet above 
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Pi, 136, Par. 1126. 


the right, raises the rope, and lays it between the side 
packs Wows tear to’ front (Fr). pulling it to the front, 
until a long enough loop (A) is formed to pass over 
the cargo and fasten in the cincha hook (H, Pl. 135). 
The ri vit hand, back down, holds the cincha end of the 
rope, the loop (A) falling outward over the right fore- 
arm; the left hand, back up, holding the other part of 
the rope between the loop and the middle of the packs; 
No. 1 now throws the loop (A) over the pack, then lets 
the part in the left hand drop on the mule’s neck, thus 
forming another loop (A’, Pl. 136); No. 2 passes the 





Pl, 137, Par. 1126. 


rope through the hook, pulls the cincha end of rope till 
the 1 oon drawn up so that, when tightened, the hook 
shall be near the lower edge of the off pad; No. 1 now 
grasps the rope at G, Pl. 137, and tucks a loop, from 
rear to front, under the part AA, Pl. 137, over the cen- 
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Pl. 138, Par. 1126. 
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not be the right, passes the rope under the corners and lower 
edge of off pad (kK, L, Pl. 139), and hauls taut at the 


ts on, 





front corner, No. 1 taking in the slack at the free end 
of rope, 
The lash rope is now ready for final tightening. 

0. 2 removes the blind, leads the mule forward a few 
steps, No. 1, in rear, at the same time looking to see if 
3 _ are properly adjusted. The mule is again 

1 ed. 


The object of the final tightening is to lash the load 
firmly to the saddle; pulling all the parts of the lash 
rope taut, and taking up the slack, commencing. at the 
cincha, and continuing the process from part to part, 
until the slack is taken up at the free end of the lash 
rope. While No. 2 is pulling the parts taut, No. 1 takes 
up the slack or steadies the cargo, and vice versa; the 
pulling is done in such manner as not to shake the cargo 
out of position. 

No. 2 grasps the lash rope above where it leaves the 
hook and below- the edge of the pad, right hand below 
left, places the left knee against the rear corner of pad; 
No. I grasps with the right hand the same part of the 
rope where it comes over the pack on the near side, and 
with the left hand at G, Pl. 139, places his right shoulder 
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agaitist the pack to steady it; he then says, “Pull.” No. 
2 tightens by steady pulls, and, without letting the rope 
slip back through the hook, gives the slack to No. 1, who 
takes it up by steady pulls. When No. 2 thinks the 
cificha is sufficiently drawn, he says, “Enough.” No. 1 
holds solid with the right hatd, slips the left down to 
where the fope passes over the front edge of pad, and 
holds solid; the right hand then grasps the continuation 
of the tope at tear cofner of pad and pulls taut; then, 
with both hands, placitig his right knee against rear cor- 
ner of pad, pulls the tope well hotne, No. 2 taking up the 
slack by grasping the rope (I, Pl. 139) where it comes 
ovef the rear end of off-side pack, with both hands. No. 
I steps to the front and steadies the pack; No. 2 then 
pulls taiut the parts on his side, taking up the slack; this 
draws the part of the lash rope AA, PI. 139, well back at 
the middle of the pack; he then with the left hand at 
the rear cortier of pad (K) pulls taut, and holds solid, 
while with right hand at front cortier of pad (L), he takes 
up slack; he then with both hands at, and placing his 
knee against, the front corner of the pad, pulls well taut, 
No. 1 taking up the slack on his side, and then pulls 
solid, drawing the part EE, Pl. 139, of the rope coming 
out from the hook well forwaftd at /the middle of pack, 
then carries the free end under the corners and end of 
pad, draws taut and ties the end fast by a half-hitch near 
cincha end of lash rope. If the rope should be long 
enough to reach over the load, after passing under the 
corners, it is passed over and made fast on the off side by 
tyitig around both parts of the lash rope above the hook 
and drawing them well together. 

1127. To tightén the lash rope on the load it is neces- 
sary to take up and pass the slack as in the final tight- 
ening. 

To slacken the rope on the load it is necessary to begin 
to slacken from the free end, and carry the slack by re- 
versing the process of tightening. 

When the pack cover is used, it is placed over the 
cargo before putting on the lash rope. 

When the side packs are of unequal bulk or weight, the 
larger or heavier should be placed on the near side; it 
should then lap over the off side pack until the packs 
balance. 

Top packs, i. e., small packages placed in the middle 
between the side«packs, should be avoided. When the 
sling rope is half-hitched into the saddle yokes, the load 
is made mote secure, but there is great danger of injury 
to the mule’s back. 

On the full-rigged saddle, the carivas cincha is attached 
to the saddle by the “spider”; the side packs are laid on 
the saddle as before, held by the sling sttaps and secured 
by the cargo cincha. The lash and sling rope are then 
dispensed with; but use of the lash and sling rope gives 
greater security to the cargo and greater comfort to the 


mule. 
To Uaload Cargo. 


1128. Only two. men, Nos. 1 and 2, are necessary; they 
work as when loading. _ 

The mule is placed with head toward, the center of 
where the satgors are piled. No. 1 puts on the blind; No. 
2 unfastens the free end of the lash rope; then Nos...1 
and 2 slacken the rope; No. 2 with the left hand. removes 
the part under the end and corners of the pad on the off 
side, and unhooks the cincha with the right hand; No. 
I remeres the eer mnees Foe end apd snenery of the 
on the near side, gathers. the parts of the rope together on 
his side with both hands, dis it, and lays the rope on 
the ground where he intends to the cargo, the cincha 
and free end exposed on the: side 
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the end of the lash rope is coiled and placed on top of the 
ae sling ‘tope, and_is used for tying the mule when re- 
ing. 
The saddle cinchas should be slackened and the mules 
allowed to cool before removing the saddles. 


To Unsaddle. 


1129. _Unfasten the latigo and throw the end across 
the top of saddle; fold the cincha with latigo inside 
and place across top of saddle; push the saddle back, re- 
move crupper frog under dock, double it forward. with 
crupper above cincha on top of saddle, and remove saddle; 
the saddles are placed in line, resting on the ends of pads. 





Game Notes from the Hampshire Hills. 


THE weather has been cold and cloudy in this north- 
western corner of Massachusetts for the past fortnight, 
though there have been warm sunny intervals, so that 
grass is rank and the hay crop very promising. Other 
crops are late, and crows are taking toll wherever they 
can. The trout fishing is poor, and the samples small. 
Those under six inches, which is the regulation length, 
are growing tired of being thrown back after being many 
times caught, and complain of unnatural selection. At 
the same time, the larger ones. if there are any, lie perdu. 
I have seen but two stream fishermen this month. The 
ponds yield some pickerel and ring perch. 

Partridges, or timber grouse, are in evidence all along 
the stage lines, hence to West Hawley, Ashfield and 
Savoy. Some of the old birds are flushed near occupied 
buildings as we drive by, exhibiting much fluttering and 
roughness of plumage, while the chicks make for con- 
venient cover. Quail are increasing perceptibly. One 
farmer acquaintance of mine put up four bevies on his 
own premises last fall, shooting four out of one bunch of 
eight, but considerately sparing the rest. I dare say a 
“true sportsman” would have bagged the entire lot, or 
tried to. A few quail have “used” in this section for half 
a century to my knowledge. Woodcock are in fair num- 
ber, a dozen or more brace being shot every July by one 
of our experts, though I don’t know of a dozen guns 
being owned in town. It is not uncommon to see wild 
deer running with the sheep and cattle, or looking over 
the stone pasture walls. Of the three kinds of animals 
the deer are much the tamest. They often bed in the 
brakes (fens) between the roadside and the edge of the 
woods. Of course, they are nobody’s property, because 
the game law forbids their being “had in possession.” but 
it will not be long, I opine, under existing signs, before 
the farmers will be seeking “protection” for their crops, 
as they have done in other sections. and suing the State 
for damages. Oh, deer! Oh, deer! 

Blackberries are very plenty, or will be this fall 
if the present luxuriance of blossoms be indicative. Such 
masses of whiteness I never saw, except on the seashore. 
The roads are lined with them. CHARLES HALLOcK. 

PLAINFIELD, June 24. 


Bear and Cow. 


Currituck, N. C., June 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Bears ate becoming too numerous and saucy at Coin- 
jock (this county) that the farmers are losing nearly 
all their hogs, and last week a very large one killed a 
milk cow in open daylight for Mr. John Spry. The cow 
was heard to bellow, and seven men, armed with as many 
kinds of implements of destruction, were soon in pursuit 
When they caught up with him ,the bear was sitting on 
the cow’s back eating his breakfast out of the back of 
her neck, at the same time driving the cow further into 
the swamp. He guided her in “the way she should go” by 
a tap on the jaw with his forefeet when she tried to 
turn to the right or left. Some of the men had good shots 
at the bear, but were afraid of killing the cow, and Bruin 
escaped, but not until he had finished the cow, so that 
she died shortly after. Many hogs, some of them large ones, 
have*been killed during the past few days, but this is 
= only true case of a cow being killed that I can vouch 
or. 

While crossing about the center of Currituck Sound 
yesterday, I saw between 300 and 500 ruddy ducks and 
blackheads. I have never seen anything like this before in 
June at Currituck, and account for it by the gunners hav- 
ing stopped shooting a month earlier than usual this 
spring. I think they intend spending the summer with us, 
and if so, it will be the first time in fifty years. 

More ANon. 


Towser. 

By Edwin L. Sabin in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Here’s to that dear old, trusty pard, 
Comrade of woodland, street, and yard, 
Who ne’er was wanting in time of need, 
And never swerved from his loyal creed; 
With his eager tail and his loving eyes, 
His ears up-cocked in attention wise, 
His ringing bark and his spirit bold, 
His clever ways and his heart of gold. 


Little it matters how goes his name: 
Towser or Rover, ’tis quite the same; 

Be sure that in boyhood’s catalogue 

His figure is blazoned as dog—true dog: 
Ready to frolic, to fetch, to fight, 7 

To run all day and to guard all night; 

To follow his lord to the world’s far end— 
Servant and warder and faithful friend. 


Where were the odds that he would not face, 
Where the path that he did not trace. 
Where the stream that he could not swini 

If a well-known whistle had summoned him? 
Snowy or rainy, cold or hot, ; 
Light or darkness, he faltered not; 

Weary his limb or torn his paw. 

His master’s wish was his highest law. 


Oh, stanch companion of by-gone days, 

Who asked for naught but a word of praise; 
Whose purest. bliss, contentment sweet— 
To lie outstretched at his master’s feet! 


squirrel « adown th 
The eaes fe n ad toot faa eeecy: og 
But, deep are thy slumbers, boyhood’s dog. 
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Sea and Fiver Sishing. 
—e— 
gPrereictors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 


eiictiacdinsty Tins: 


Tue ability to capture big trout where the average fish- 
erman can not do so is an art of itself, and may be termed 
a sort of side degree which the angler sometimes takes 
after he has been thoroughly initiated into the mysteries 
of the regulation style of ashing, or in other words a kind 
of post-graduate course. The amateur fisherman will 
rarely make much of a success in angling exclusively for 
large trout, although it occasionally happens that at the 
outset he has phenomenal luck. In order to work in- 
telligently, however, and be able to capture the big fel- 
lows where any are to be found, the angler must have 
a thorough knowledge of the ways of the trout, including 
their likes and dislikes, their habits, strong points and 
weaknesses. He should also understand some of their 
whims and eccentricities. He cannot hope to compre- 
hend them all, but he can at least be prepared for their 
doing the most improbable and entirely unexpected thing, 
and thereby often times save himself from sore disap- 
pointment by the losing of a splendid fish. Many of these 
points can be read about in books, but the cally way in 
which the angler can acquire a practical knowledge of 
them is by actual experience and personal observation. Of 
course in ordinary fishing almost any angler may once 
in a great while take a big- trout, but in order to become 
more expert than the average fisherman in this particu- 
lar branch of the sport, one must exercise his wits, and 
use catttion, patience, perseverance, ingenuity and good 
judgment. 

There are certain lakes in the Adirondack region 
abounding in big speckled trout, on which a party of four 
or five amateur anglers might fish all day without catch- 
ing enough for a respectable mess. In fact, anglers who 
have had some experience and been fairly successful in 
catching smail trout in other waters might also encounter 
the same difficulty, for they would find that they were face 
to face with an entirely different proposition when under- 
taking to bring these fellows to creel. Under certain 
conditions these big trout are capable of making a man 
feel very miserable and thoroughly disgusted because of 
his lack of success in capturing them. It is extremely 
aggravating to sit in a boat on a lake and see speckled 
beauties weighing from half a pound to two pounds flop- 
ping out of the water all around you and be unable to get 
enough for supper, but such things will happen unless 
a person is resourceful, observant and ingenious. The 
tantalizing chaps can usually be made to succumb, pro- 
vided the angler is sufficiently determined in his efforts, 
but it is only the post-graduate, as a rule, whose per- 
sistence and skill are equal to the occasion. If the trout 
refuse every kind of artificial fly, which the angler has in 
his book and decline angleworms, spoons and imitation 
bugs with equal impartiality, the situation becomes some- 
what involved, it must be admitted, but the expert will 
not be wholly discouraged. Of course one of his first 
efforts when he found the trotit reluctant to take his lure 
was to endeavor to ascertain what they were feeding on, 
but having failed in this or in his subsequent trials to 
tempt them with something resembling what he believed 
them to be preying upon, he resorts to other measures. 
If there are no minnows obtainable to be used for bait, he 
will search in rotten logs and stumps for whitewood 
grubs or go in quest of young mice and moles, or bugs and 
beetles of some kind, anything which. he thinks might 
tempt the appetites of the trout. If he can not induce the 
speckled beauties to come to the surface of the water, he 
will sink his hooks. In case he should fail after going to 
all this trouble, and the trout are still showing them- 
selves occasionally, he may conclude to give them a rest 
for a while. Perhaps he will go ashore and smoke his pipe 
,for a time or possibly he may take a walk and be gone one, 
two or three hours, but he will not give up beaten with- 
out at least one more trial. There is a possibility of 
failure once in a while, of course, notwithstanding all that 
can be done by the best of fishermen, but in such cases 
the post-graduate will simply suspend hostilities and re- 
new them early on the following morning. 

On some of the larger Adirondack streams it is possible 
for the afnateur angler to fish for miles without so much 
as having a glimpse of a trout weighing over half a 
pound, even when it is a good day for fishing, while the 
man who has taken the side degree aforementioned in 
subsequently going over the same ground may place 
several weighing from half a pound to two pounds in 
his creel. 

‘Several anglers with whom I am acquainted who meet 
with excellent success in capturing big speckled trout, 
commonly use minnows or small shiners for bait in pref- 
erence to any other lure. Some of them use what is 
termed “a chub’s tail,” being the rear portion of a small 
fish including not only the tail, but a small section, per- 
haps half an inch long, of the fish itself. This they im- 
pale on a good-sized hook, having a double snood, pass- 
ing the point of the hook through near the tail, out again 
and then into the thicker portion of the bait sufficiently 
deep to conceal both that and the barb. This lure is 
often very éffective when the big speckled fellows decline 
to take a fly or worm. Good results are frequently 
ebtained by using a whole shiner impaled on a smail 
geng of hooks, and also with artificial minnows. For 
trolling purposes, the Archer spinner is excellent. Ordi- 
narily, where angleworms are used for bait in fishing 

tor big trout, it is advisable to loop several of them on 
the hook at one time, so as to make a good-sized squirm- 
ing bunch. The hook should be kept well baited, and 
some anglers insist that the barb should always be kept 
covered. The ventral fin of a small trout, with a small! 
piece of the meat attached, is a favorite lure ‘with a 
number of successful fishermen whom I know,.and in 
certain waters under certain conditions it works exceed- 
ingly well. When impaled on a hook and drawn on 
top of the water, the fin bears a striking resemblance to 
some of the artificial flies. 

Some fishermen relate interesting tales about capturing 


hig trout by using mice for bai T ha 
doubt as to their sllbongr V bboy larer oe. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


sorted to such measures myself. I have known quite a 
number of anglers who have been very successful in 
taking large trout-with the tse of whitewood grubs, and 
cthers who claimed to have had good tuck with crickets, 


‘but, judging from what othefs say, as well as from my 


own observation, Iam inclined. to the ion that one, 
of the most tempting morsels which can be presented to 
the speckled beauties is a big, fat grasshopper. 

Of course grasshoppers are not always to be had, but 
when they can be found the pleasure of trout fishing is 
materially enhanced by the exciting sport incident to ¢ol- 
iecting the bait. If you are an old hand at fishing, the 
probabilities are that away back in boyhood’s happy hours 
you used grasshoppers to tempt the trout. You remem- 
ber as though it were but yesterday those good old times 

hen a limb cut from a tree by the wayside, a cotton 
line and a bent pin or ringed hook, constituted the ama- 
teur outfit with which more trout were captured than are 
taken with the split bamboo rod, braided silk line and 
artificial flies of to-day, and bigger ones, too, if fish 
stories are to be relied upon. But if you used grass- 
hoppers for bait you first had to catch them, and you 
remember perhaps how anxious you were to do so when 
the big trout that was in hiding in the deep pool under the 
roots of the maple tree where. the rail fence ctossed the 
stream was slapping the surface of the water with his 
tail at intervals, but would not look at a worm-baited 
hook. You remember, also, when vou laid down your 
pole and started out into the open field, how the grass- 
hoppers got up in front of you like a bevy of frightened 
quail. Then when you began the hunt in earnest and 
marked down a particularly large and fat fellow which 
you felt was just the one you wanted, what an exciting 
chase followed. You did not calculate on a chase to start 
with, as the big, lazy-looking grasshopper had apparently 
settled on a spire of timothy to spend the day, but when 
you reached out to take him up with the idea of putting 
him in your bait box, he unexpectedly jumped from un- 
cer your hand and alighted on another grass stalk two 
feet away. Next time you were a little more cautious, 
and approached the grasshopper slowly tintil your hand 
was almost oyer him, when you made a sudden grab. 
But again he jumps just in time, and now is sitting on 
the leaf of a big bull thistle, six feet distant, nervously 
moving his legs and looking around to see if you are 
coming. You conclude to make one more trial, although 
the grasshopper has exhibited such astonishing enetgy and 
activity that you begin to have more respect for him. 
Taking your straw hat in your right hand, for use in 
case of emergency, you draw near to the thistle and care- 
fully reach out with your left hand to grasp the big fe!- 
low who now seems to be enjoying another cat nap. But 
you only succeed in getting near enough to warrant a 
faint-hearted sort of grab before he is off once more, and 
although you strike at him spitefully with your hat, it only 
makes matters worse. When you get on your feet again 
after a poorly managed wrestling bout with the bull 
thistle, and have picked the prickers out of your hands 
and legs, and donned the remnant of the straw hat, you 
go and look for another grasshopper. But they are all 
pretty much alike, and if you are really anxious to catch 
one, he is morally certain to keep you busy awhile before 
you get him where you can force him to give up his 
“molasses” and become bait for the big trout. 


W. E. Wotcort. 
Urica, N. Y., June 26. 


Inexpensive Salmon Fishing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

How much does it cost to kill a salmon? 

Well, that depends. If you are a member of the 
Ristigouche Club your bill may run up a thousand or 
but ordinary mortals can do it ior a good deal 
ess. 

I dropped off at Campbellton, N. B., on a mid-June 
morning, and looked up Billy Sproul, of the Royal 
Hotel, and got a pointer or two. At 6 o'clock I took 
an accommodation train a few miles west to Flat Lands, 
hailed a fatherly old fellow, William Delaney, care- 
taker of the Montgomery and Suction Water, and stated 
the case. William had a canoe, but no other man was 
presently availaile, so we two went out alone. The water 
was practically free, a nominal rental of $1.00 a day be- 
ing charged per rod. There was perhaps half a mile of 
it altogether, and the Ristigouche River been unusuaily 
high, no pools were in sight. We pulled out a few yards 
from shore, and dropping a stone for an anchor, cast 
to right and left, choosing a Durham-ranger fly of rather 
large pattern. The second or third cast brought a nice 
fellow to the top, a little short, however, and a few min- 
utes later another, short, likewise. 

“Black salmon,” said William, “and no good anyway.” 
These kelts or biack salmon are fish that have wintered 
in the river, and are lean, lanky fellows, rot fit for food, 
but liable to give you as good a run as any other. Our 
first victims may or may not have been kelts; the guides 
are good-natured fellows as a rule, and sympathetic, and 
William may have been letting me down easy. 

The stone is pulled up, and we drop down a few 
yards further, and after a while, with a moderately short 
cast, a good-sized fish takes the fly, turns over, and then 
trouble begins. Right out into the river ke goes, the 
reel screaming with delight, one could almost imagine 
then an eruption in the water, and three or four feet of 
glittering silver is in the air for a second or two. An- 
ether run and then a sulk at the bottom, with a steady 
chug, chug, as if the fish was trying to get rid of the 
hook that was interfering with his freedom of motion. 

“Keep the strain on him,” said William, “and look 
out when he goes again.” .A few minutes of suspense, 
then another rush and another jump, and away he races 
up the center of the river, — 

“A Metapedia salmon bound for the club house for 
sure.” But towing a canoe was a pretty hea-y drag, 
and soon there were signs of distfess. The fish some- 
what more easily, he was reeled up, and ran out several 
times, each rush a little less vigorous. All the time 
PP certs cre eit fare ae 

was able to on gravel. out 
fish was lying almost exhausted on the top of the. 
and was coaxed in till a stroke of the ‘impaled him 
and he was kicking himself on the gravel, a blow 
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from a stick hitn ott. A Metapedia salmon 
he was, deep and chunky, only a day of two salt 
water, bright and shining, and on the scales a few hours 
later weighed 22 pounds. 

They were not specially keen in fhe afternoon, one of 
two short rises, a run for a few minutes and a lost fish, 
and just as we were reparing to stispend Operatiotis 4 
good stiff strike. This fish did not jump, but stilked for 
perhaps half a howir, then a wild rush of two. In vain 
we tried to guide him to a snug harbor, he would make 
for the south shore where there was no chance to land. 
A rather stiff rapid intervened, and in the trouble of 
navigating it with one man, the fish said godd-bye, tak- 
ing with him the fly and half the leader. It was tieafly 
train-time again, and reluctantly we wound up operations 
for the day. “ 

oing tip on the train next morning I found that two 
other parties had arranged to fish the Montgomery and 
Suction waters, so Delaney and I betook otrfselves else- 
where, on water of his own, with fair success. 

One of the men had otily a trot ovtfit and 4 sliaky 
one at that, a weak feel with worn-otit mechatiism, and 
a line that broke easily between the fingers. He had 
fevet seeh a salmon in the water, but with the proverbial 
luck of 4 tetiderfoot, hooked one early in the day, and 
being blessed. with two good guides—Micmac Indians— 
humored and nursed him for an hour and a quarter, 
never daring to trust the line, but allowing the fish to 
have his own way till he was ptattically dead and offered 
no resistance to the gaff. Forty pounds and a little overt, 
the scales said, and the record fish of the season. 

heavy wind prevetited casting the third day, and 
there being no signs of any let up after dinner, the two 
Indians ens I had engaged ran down the river to get 
a few trout. It was between the seaséns, yet by dint 
of hard fishing we got a dozen or so, several of fout 
pounds of over, At times the fiver is alive with trout 
of large size. The stnelts come up from the sea in im- 
mense shoals and the trout follow them, afterward goin 
away up the river to the spawning grotinds at the head- 
waters. 

Now for figures. Thete were three days’ good fishing. 
Leaving the railway transportation out of the question 
the account stood thus: 
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For tackle, one can please himself. A good strong 
salmon rod can be bought for $10 to $15; mine is 15 
feet long, a Scribner of St. John, N. B., that cost $13, 
but I have had it sixteen years, used it for all kinds .of 
fishing, and it is still good for a life titite. good sal- 
mon feel costs frotn $3 tip, mine cost $4, it has a click 
but does not multiply, has also been used sixteen years. 

. good eneneal- silk line costs $4 for 100 yatds, but 
this year I used an Abbey and Imbrie, and No. 6 hard 
linen braid cost $1.10 per 100 yards—a little light, pet- 
haps, but answering the purpose. In flies one can 
as extravagant as he pleases—there is sotnething wot- 
derfully tempting in a tackle shop—but as good as we 
need can be got in ‘any city for 25 cents each. For- 
rests at 75 cents are prettier and neater, but no bet- 
ter. You must have four kinds anyway, Durham-ranger. 
silver-doctor, Jock-Scott and black-dose, and can add 
anything else you like—fairy and silver-gray will not 
come-amiss. You want three sizes, I prefer double hooks 
for the smaller sizes, but that is a matter of taste. Lead- 
ers cost from 25 cents to $2.50. I have used good cheap 
ones and bad dear ones—75 cents is a fair price. They 
should test 7 to-9 pounds dry. Your guides will likely 
have a gaff, but it is just as well to own one in case of 
accident, a large gaff is necessary, with a spread of 5 or 6 
inches. 

Practically all the salmon fishing in Canada is reached 
by the Intercolonial Railway. The Ristigouche, with its 
tributaries the Metapedia, Causapscal and Upsalquitch, 
are the nearest to Montreal. The I. C. R. follows the 
Metapedia for almost 50 miles, to where it empties into 
the Ristigouche at Metapedia Station, 8 miles above 
tidewater. The Causapscal joins the Metapedia 35 miles 
above Metapedia Station. 

{fhe Causapscal is owned entirely by the Ristigouche 
Club, who also control most of the Metapedia, and a 
good deal of the Ristigouche. 

The Upsalquitch has been reserved by the New Bruns- 
wick Government, and is leased at $2.00 per day per rod. 
There isa great deal of good water and a dozen or more 
fishermen would not be.in each other's way. Fishing 
in the Ristigouche and Metapedia is good from May 
until August, the Upsalquitch is at its best in July. The 
salmon in each river are entirely distinct and can be told 
at a glance by the guides; those in the Upsalquitch are 
a trifle smaller than the others. 

Campbellton, N. B., at the mouth of the river, is the 
only considerable town in the Ristigouche country, and 
is a good place for headquarters. e Royal aforesaid, 
is a good Friendly place to stop, cheap withal, and Billy 
Sproul is its prophet—good sportsman, with an_ inti- 
mate knowl of all the water. Decidedly a good man 
to write to. agent of the I. C. R. at Flat Lands. 
will also answer any questions addressed to him. Good 
board may be had at Flat Lands, and at farmhouses in 
the neigh 

In the early season, May and up to middle of June, 
there is considerable good water that is also entirely 


aoe for re aioe on. “ae limits Bere 
istigouche Club, a Ww etapedia bridge, 
to ddeweien—Say seven miles in all—there is no restric- 
tion on 


: trout anywhere you afe likely to get 
them. During my three days’ stay this year some thirty 
salmon—many over 30 mds each—were killed in the 
water I have mentioned. Good stretches of water can 
be had below Metapedia at $1 to-$2 per day, and still 
better water on the Metapedia and Ristigouche up to 


$10 a day. Mr. Alexander Mowat, Campbelltca, N. B.. 
has several excellent stretches very accessibie, food all 
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. Campbeliton, N. B., president of the. 
Tourists’ Association, can be consulted about 
the cE aot on ae a 
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Rasidons Mebek ofan. Angler. 
<:ifihide Aleks Basle: 


In my last paper I stated, in describing my reel, that 
the resistance Tartished by the click is only sufficient to 
withstand a terision of sik of seveti outiceés. 

One of my correspondents has takeii mie to task for this 
statement, declaring that I have placed the figiires alto- 
gether too low, and that from eight to ten ounces would be 
nearer the mark. 

ow I dare say there may be reels which require a 
tefisioh as high ds hie ttames, but mine does not, and I 
do_ riot believe it is tiecessary. 

HowWevet, to make the mattet absoltitely beyotid doubt, t 
have just made a number of trials, atid find that the click 
yields at a six-ounce pull if the reel is free from the tod ; 
and if it is placed on the rod and the line is passed 
through all the guides, thus causing considerable fric- 
Holi, a mn pull, i, e., one through the guides, the rod 
beitig held Horizotitally, but unbent, a tension of eight 
outices is required. This is a sfitall thiatter, it is true,. but 
when one states facts he must try to be acctitate. 

In desctibirig the reel in a former paper I ititetided to 
say that the reel click is inside the spool, but inadvertently 
i dropped the “click,’ which wade 2 my meaning rather 
vague, 


* et ee ee 


Cate for Your Reel. 


One cannot be too patticular itt caring for his reel, tio 
matter how nicely the parts may be adjusted. Mitiute 
particles of sand and dust will find an entrance, and on 
this account I give mine a thorough overhauling every 
season, taking it apart and cleaning it and lightly oiling 
it with fine machine oil. 


Tricks of Salmon to Escape. 


In addition to those I have already named, the salmon 
is gifted with matty aftifices by which he strives to rid 
himself of the hook which is fastetied in his mouth. 
Diving through a mass of submerged drift wood is a 
common trick with him, arid it very often proves 4 sti¢- 
cessful one. 

Runnitig out of fifty or ttiote yards atid then quickly 
returning so as to get a bight in the line by which fie gets 
stifficient slack to enable him to shake out tlie hook is 
atiothet, and darting here and there with a corkscrew 
movement, by which the hook often gets twisted out is an 
expedient that is also ofteti practiced. In fact, there is 
no end to the devices by which he seeks to obtain his 
freedom, and the angler must constantly be of the qui 
vive to meet and baffle them. 

A thirty-pound fish is not so active as is one of half 
that weight, but his strength is more than proportionately 
gteatetr. While the fight with a twelve or fifteen pound 
salmon is ofteti “short, shatp ahd decisive,” that with a 
large one is a “battle royal,” in which stretigth, etidurance 
ahd constimmate skill of the part of the atiglet are called 
for; it is a battle in which to chatices may be taken, and 
every possible expedient ktiown to the craft must be 
availed of. , 


Expediency of Changing Fi'es. 


I have alteady treated of the iitipoftaiite of changing 
flies for different stages atid colofs of waters, ‘atid have 
perhaps said all that is tiecessaty; but I find sottething 
on this topic in the book “Salmonia,” which f have 
already referred to that is well worth reprinting here. 
The atithor says: “I will mention a circumstance which 
evety accottiplished fly-fisher ought to know. You 
changed yout flies with the change of weather, putting the 
dark flies on for the bright gleatns of the sun, and the 
gaudy flies when the dark clouds appeared; riow, I will 
tell you another principle, which it is as necessafy to 
know as the change of flies for change of weather. I 
allude to the different kinds of fly to be used in particular 
pools, and even for particular parts of pools. You have 
fished in this deep pool, and if you were to change it for a 
shallower one, such as that above, it would be proper to 
use smaller flies of the same color; and in a pool still 
deeper, larger flies; likewise in the rough rapid at the 
top, a larger fly may be used than below at the tail of 
the water. I have often changed my flies thrice in the 
same pool, and sometimes with success, using three differ- 
ent flies for the top, middle and bottom. I remember 
that when I first saw Lord Somerville adopt this fashion, I 
thought. there was fancy in it, but I adopted the lesson 
he taught me, and with good results in all bright waters.” 


As to Hooks. 


Every salmon angler has had “troubles of his own” in 
consequence of barbs breaking from hooks, or the hooks 
breaking by the severe strain to which they are subjected, 
and those troubles will be repeated until only the very 
highest grades are used in tying the flies; these cost a 
littke more than inferior ones, but the difference is so 
small it is an outrage on the angler to sell him the 
cheaper ones. What can be more maddening than to 


lose a good fish by the breaking or straightening out of a 


hook?. Yet how often does such an accident occur? 

Many anglers before using their flies test the hooks 

thoroughly by springing them against a piece of wood, 
{f they are detective in any way it can thus be quickly 
proved, and it is vastly better to suffer the loss of a 
number ot such hooks than it would be to have a salmon 
break ore and escape. 
‘ Another source of annoyance and loss is found in the 
imperfect tying of the flies on the hook. If proper care 
is not givem to this work, the hook often pulls out, leav- 
ing wee bunch of feathers and tinsel dangling on the 
end. of the leader as it comes back to the angler. 

To guard against such a calamity, one should carefully 
examine his flies, and if he finds any which feel at all 
lopse on the fieor. of the pevks se mg better ae hg ares 

perly tied, the body of-t is as rigid as if it 
sake welded to the steel. There should be no movement 
whatever even with quite a severe test. e 
_, Ehe gut loop, also, should be 
if_it is mot securely fastened, t 
pulled out are very great. 
"Phe Shape of Hooks. 
1 confess I have never been able’ to sce any great ad- 


ly immovable, for 
chances for its being 
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vantages Which one kind has ovet othets, although most 

lers have, I know, very decided preferetices.. I have a 
well-stocked book which ori eXamination shows that my 
flies are tiéd on almost all kinds of hooks, arid it is not 
strange that this is the case, for they have at various times 
been bought in at least 4 dozeti tackle stores in thie States 
and “in the Provinces. I once pititied my faith on the 
O'Shaughnessy or Limerick hooks, btit foutid that the 
steel was tempered a trifle too highly, and after several 
accidetits, I lost faith in them. I am told that the genitiitie 
Limericks are qtiite different and more reliable than those 
which are tempered iti England, but the latter seem to be 
the only kind wihch reach this coutitfy ; probably they cost 
less. The Kirby hook has also beeti a favorite with 
me, but now as I again examine my stock of flies, f believe 
that, if I were to be restricted to a single form, I should 
choose the Sproat, and in this probably most salmon 
anglers will agtee with me, 

Genio C. Scott, it iis “Fistitig in American Waters,” 
devotes considerable space to this matter, and also quotes 
a communication which had beeti ptittted in the Field, 
which is of no little interest and impoftatice. My limited 
space will permit me to offer only a short extract ffom it. 

The writer says: “In seven consecutive days’ fishing I 
hooked thirty-six fish, and of them landed twenty-seven. 
I was broken four times. Once my single gut, with which 
I always fish, was frayed by a heavy fish against sharp 
bouldets, and thtee titties the hooks were traitors—two 
wefe Limericks, and otie was a Sproat. Three out of 
thitty-six is too large a proportion, and it is very desir- 
able to teduce it. Even in fishing with single gut, the 
heaviest fish, if properly handled, barring the circum- 
statices of snags or boulders, seldom succeed in break- 
ing the lire. But what handling will save a hook?’ 

“The only Sproat fiook which has broken with me went 
at a point just below the barb. I think it is an admirable 
form of hook. It is less apt to break than the Limerick, 
both from its form, and because the pull is nearly in the 
direction of the point, whereas in the other line of pull 
forms an obtuse angle at the point.” 


Sea Trout Destroy Salmon Flies. 


Good salmon flies ate expensive, and one cannot be too 
careful if tising them. I vetiture to say that sea trout 
ruin matty mofe flies than do all the salmon one kills in 
an entite seasofi. 

They are constantly on the alert, and the moment one 
casts his fly they ate after it. Now, the angler does not 
wish to stir up the pool by bothering with these stall 
fry. They are good fighters, and when they weigh a pound 
or two they do not come to the landing net without a 
good deal of struggling and splashing—and otie must ac- 
quire the knack of shaking them off the hook quickly in 
the water. This is am accomplishment which requires 4 
little study and practice fo obtain, but it is one that is 
quite essential: 

If the trout is not hooked too badly, it ttay be freed 
by this method, and the water still remain undisturbed, 
but if it cannot be thus disposed of, the better plan is to 
quietly lead it away to the further edge of the pool and 
lift it out before it becomes very boisterous. 

The numerotis fine, sharp teeth of the sea trout work 
sad havoc with the flies, and after two or three have 
had one in their jaws, it is practically ruined, for the 
fibers of the feathers, in fact all the materials used in 
making the fly, are cut to pieces. 


Varieties of Feathers, etc., Used in Making Salmon Flies. 


All the tegions of the earth are ransacked for materials 
for salmon flies; in fact, there is no other industry which 
derives its materials from such varied and) widespread 
sources. 

In addition to flosses, silks, mohairs, various wools, the 
hairs of seals, various bears, foxes, otters, hog’s down, the 
hairs of different kinds cf squirrels and many other ani- 
mals, the feathers of such familiar birds as the domestic 
fowl, land rail, ducks of various kinds, bittern, snipe, 
woodcock, golden and. other pheasants, grouse, etc., are 
used. A vast number of birds are also obtained in India— 
in fact, in all the countries of the East and in the tropics 
of both hemispheres, for making the deceitful lures. 

I find in an old copy of the Field, which I have kept on 
file for many years, an exceedingly interesting communi- 
cation on this subject from a correspondent in Bungalore, 
India. In describing the manner in which many of the 
rare birds are obtained, he says: 

“Sometimes these jungle people offer for sale birds of 
brilliant plumage, as paroquets, golden orioles, honey 
birds, hoopoes, the blue thrush, kingfishers, florican, 
painted snipe, sand grouse, etc., and then is my time for 
securing a stock of feathers for fly-tying. 

“A friend in India, a Scotchman, enlightened me a little 
on the subject of feathers. He resided in a very jungly 
station, and I wondered one evening to see him baiting his 
compound with strychnine. I wondered still more next 
morning to see two or three jackals and half a dozen of 
the common Indian brown vultures stretched on the 
ground. And he then explained that the brown-black back 
feathers of these great, ugly birds were held in the high- 
est estimation by salmon fishers in Norway; that, in fact, 
there was no fly so killing as one made from their dingy 
feathers. Another friend sets great store on the brilliant 
blue feathers in the Indian roller’s wing. But that is 
not surprising, because, when blue is required in the 
tying of a salmon fly, there is no feather brighter than 
this, not even the cerulean tint of the much-persecuted 
kingfisher himself.” 


Tenderfoot Luck. 


While it is usually the most experienced and accom- 
plished angler who is most successful, one who is famliiar 
with not only every device known to the art, but is also 
up to all the tricks that the salmon has acquired, and 
theré are many of them, the merest tyro is sometimes 
“high line” in a day's fishing. I once invited a friend to 
visit’ a salmon river of which-I was one of the lessees. 
He had had considerable experience in the gentle art, par- 
ticularly in trout and black bass fishing, and had once 
or twice enjoyed the early fishing at the Rangeleys. He 
joined me on / p 
tination we discussed salmon fishing in all its bearings, 
and, of course, built some very high castles in the air. 

On arriving at the. farmhouse which was to_be our 
headquarters, and unpacking our rods and things, I found, 


the train; and as we sped along to our des-. 





greatly to my surprise, that he had ht his heavy 
trolling rod along, and the multiplying reel that he used 
ii ttolling.. I had supposed that he knew what to bring 
and therefore had not given him any advice. 

Well, to make a short story of it, we had the big canoe 
hauled up the river early on the next morning and the 
sut had hardly begun to shine above the tree tops on the 
easterti shore when we had embarked and started on our 
day’s run of twelve miles down the river. 

The salmon pools were seven or eight in number, and 
the water was high enough to permit us to slide dowm 
in the Canoe from one to another. 

I showed my friend as well as I could how to proceed, 
and giving him the best chances I waited developments. 
They came thick and fast. He had hardly begun casting 
on the upper pool when he rose a salmon; it was slow in 
coftting to the fly, and he missed it, but he soon rose an- 
other, whieh he hooked. It was a lively fish of only about 
eight pounds weight, but it gave my friend all he could 
attend to. Darting about on the rocky shore and uttering 
now and then a yell of wild excitement, he played 
the fish to a finish. He was harsh with it, of course, for 
he had never been fast to such a fish before, and I ex- 
pected every minute to see his old trolling rod go to 
pieces of his line foul around the crank of his multiplier. 

But good luck attended him, and the fish was gaffed 
inside of a tet minutes’ play, and a happier man I never 
saw than he was when the salmon was laid out on the 
shore before him. We congratulated him, of course, and, 
entering the canoe again, we started down the river for 
the next pool. We worked diligently all day, and when 
the lower pool was reached, we found that we had five 
salmon, of which my friend had killed three, and about 
forty pounds of elegant sea trout, Yes, the tyro often 
has the best success, and “tenderfoot luck” has now be- 
come a recognized quantity. 

Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Tuna in Nova Scotia. 


SypneEY, Cape Breton, Canada, June 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have just learned certain facts concerning 
the possibilities for fine tuna fishing in Nova Scotia, so 
hasten to send them to you, and thus give any of your 
readers, who may so desire, a chance to try here for that 
great fish this season. 

This information was given me by an old resident of 
Cape Breton, who lives near the mouth of the Myra River, 
about fifteen miles from the city of Sydney. In his 
younger days he spent a great deal of time on the water, 
so had an excellent opportunity to study the habits of the 
tuna, of, a8 it is termed here, albicore, horse mackerel, 
herring hog of jumper. 

He has killed a number of them by harpooning. and 
eyen latided one on a hand line. No one, as yet, has tried 
to take one itt these waters with rod and reel; but my 
friend, Mr. A. C. Ross, of Sydney, is sending to New 
York for a tuna outfit, and will make the attempt this 
sumfner. 

The tuna follow the schools of herring, which come 
here early in July and remain till about the first of 
October. When the herring fishermen make a haul with 


a net, the tuna play around, often so close to the boats . 


as to be struck by the oars, waiting for an opportunity 
to seize a stray fish, and occasionally rushing into the 
mass of herrings by tearing great holes in the netting. 

The tuna are not only very plentiful, but are extremely 
voracious, so there would be no trouble in getting strikes 
when trolling for them in the vicinity of the herring 
schools. 

The fishermen often throw out a herring just to see the 
albicore take it. I have not the slightest doubt that great 
sport could be had here on these fish for three months 
in the year, which is as long a tuna season as they have 
at Catalina Island. 

Careful inquiries enable me to state that boating on 
the large bays and harbors of this coast during July and 
August is perfectly safe, and generally so in September, 
although during the latter month there is likely to be some 
wind. The summer climate is said to be delightful, quite 
cool and bracing, but still warm enough to be comfortable. 

Experienced oarsmen can be obtained for reasonable 
ee and there are plenty of sound, seaworthy 
skiffs. 

For from fifteen to twenty dollars per day, or perhaps 
considerably less by the week or month, a steam tug or 
naphtha launch, with her crew, can be hired. This could 
take care of several fishing boats. In my opinion, it 
would be well to have two oarsmen per boat, and to 
fish in couples, so, if one boat comes to grief in fighting 
with a tuna, the other boat could go to the rescue. 

I would use 1,000 feet of the strongest tarpon line manu- 
factured, with a reel amply large to hold it, and furnished 
with the usual leather brake and with one of Mills & 
Sons’ patent handles set for a tension of at least fifteen 
pounds. Again, I would double the line for about twen- 
ty-five feet, so as not to lose the fish by breakage thereof 
when fighting at close quarters. The snell should be of 
extra strong wire, fully six feet long and provided with 
three swivels. The bait, of course, should be herring, of 
which an ample supply would always be readily procur- 
able. 

Several times in the last two or three years I have 
heard the statement that the reason nobody fishes for tuna 
on the coasts of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, is because of the stormy weather, great waves. 
and consequent danger; so I have taken special pains: 
to make inquiries concerning the weather that one is 
likely to encounter here during the summer, and have 
learned that for days at a time the waters of the large 
bays are as calm as a pond, and that there is no danger 
whatever to be apprehended. The fishermen often go far 
out to sea for the herrings, and no accident befalls them. 

In my opinion, tuna fishing here during July. August 
and the early. part of September would be no more 
perilous than it is at Catalina Island, and no more so than 
is tarpon fishing on the Gulf of Mexico. 

I have investigated concerning the probability of finding 
tuna every day during the season, and have heen to'd 
that wherever there are herring there are sure to be als:: 
these great fish, which prey upon them; and that large 
schools of herring can be found almost any day during 
the season. The st run comes early in July, and there 1s 
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a very large run also in September, while between these 

dates smaller schools keép coming in. 
They appear first in Myra Bay, some fiftesn or twenty 

miles south of Sydney, then work their way into Sydney 


Harbor, with the tuna following. They are very plentiful - 


near Scatterie in September, but the bay there is not quite 
so well protected as is Myra Bay; beside, at that time 
the weather is more uncertain; nevertheless, as far as I 
can learn, the conditions there are by no means too un- 
favorable for the tuna fishing. One would not, though, be 
able to fish continuously day after day as he could in 
Myra Bay and Sydney Harbor during July and oe 

My informant advises that for the Myra Bay fishing, 
sportsmen go by train from Sydney to Myra Gut, and 
then by boat a couple of miles to Round Island, and stay 
at the house of Mr. Geo. Dillon, where good boats and 
expérienced boatmen can be procured. This fishing 
ground is well protected from all winds except those 
which come from the east. 

Scatterie, fourteen miles from Myra Gut, is reached by 
small sailboat or occasional tug. The bay there is open 
only to the east, but it is larger than Myra Bay. The 
herring spawn in September at this place. Good boats 
and boatmen can be had there also, and it is probable 
that the lighthouse keeper would be pleased to take care 
of several sportsmen. 

I think that, if the tuna fishing here be given a fair 
trial by some of your readers, and if they will take the 
trouble to write up their experiences for your columns, it 
would not require many years to make these waters as 
fashionable a resort for tuna fishermen as are those 
around Catalina Island. 

Unfortunately for m., my work wili take me to British 
Columbia this summer, so I cannot start the ball rolling, 
much as I might desire to do so, but next year, and for 
several succeeding years, it is possible that business will 
bring me here during the summer months; and, if it does, 
you may be sure that I shall come provided with the best 
obtainable outfit for undertaking the capture of the great 
albicore. J. A. L. WapbeL. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Death of Dean Sage. 


Tue recent death of Dean Sage, of Albany, from apo- 
plexy, in his fishing lodge at Can,» Harmony, on the Ris- 
tigouche, has caused deep regret among anglers and the 
lovers of angling literature everywhere, and serves to 
recall the decease of other prominent fishermen under 
very similar circumstances. Col. Walker, M. P. for Lon- 
don, Ont., died a few years ago on the Grand River of 
Gaspe, having been suddenly stricken down while playing 
a salmon. The sudden death of Governor Russell, of 
Massaciiusetts, in the fishing camp of Mr. Dutton, of 
Boston, whose guest he was at the time on the Little 
Pabos River of Gaspe, is a still more recent event, and it 
is only about three years ago that Mr. Charles Hope, of 
Montreal, died in camp on the Moisie. 

Next to his own home, it is natural that the angler 
should hold his fishing lodge in higher estimation than 
any other earthly resting place, and if the summons which 
comes in time to all of us should find us away from 
home, I know of no other locality whence the angler 
would rather be called to cross the bar than the camp 
by the side of his favorite stream. I have before me at 
this moment, a letter written by the daughter of a dear o!d 
friend who died in his Canadian fishing lodge nearly two 
years ago. The writer of the letter says: “Was it not 
beautiful that his last days could be spent in the place 
dearer to him than any other spot on earth?” May not 
the same thought prove a consolation to others similarly 
bereaved ? 

Camp Harmony, where the late Dean Sage expired, is 
most picturesquely situated at the juncture cf the Upsal- 
quitch and the Ristigouche, and at the time of his decea-e 
he was accompanied by a number of his dearest friends. 
Not more beautiful, certainly, than many of the river 
stretches of the Ristigouche and its tributaries is “Coquet’s 
Lovely Water,” of which Thomas Westwood has so feel- 
ingly written in the following lines from his “Dying 
Angler” : 





ie 


“In the blest land of heaven, they say, 

Are rivers fair beholden; 

That by God's throne flow murmuring on 
O’er opal sands and golden. 

My lot may be those streams to see; 
But, O dear son and daughter! 

Shall I ne’er cast a backward glance 

To Coquet’s lovely water?” 


It is a somewhat strange coincidence that Mr. Sage’s 
death should have been almost contemporaneous with the 
appearance of his latest book. Like many another writer 
upon his favorite sport, the deceased was an enthusiastic 
collector of angling literature, his library of works on 
fish and fishing having been one of the most interesting of 
srivate collections. since the presentation of that of Mr. 
fohn Bartiett to Harvard University. His book plate, in 
which a salmon holds the place of honor, illustrates the 
estimation in which he held the king of fresh-water fishes. 
Many anglers have longed to see that masterpiece of pis- 
catorial I'terature, issued by Mr. Sage in 1888, and en- 
titled “The Ristigouche and Its Salmon Fisheries,” and 
have never seen it. Nor is this a matter for much surprise 
when it is recalled that the edition of this richly illus- 
trated folio was limited to 105 copies, of which five went 
to public libraries, fifty were for private presentation, 
twenty-five were for sale in the United States, and twenty- 
five in Great Britain. I learn that the lamented author 
has utilized much of the text of this beautiful book in his 
contribution to the newly issued volume. 


Killing Doubles. 


I had quite a novel experience the other day in the 
Grand Discharge, while fishing from a ‘canoe with Johnny 
Le-sard as guide. The ouananiche were rising so freely 
to the fly that Lessard more than once urged me to take 
one of the flies from my line and fish with one only. We 
had rises at both flies almost as often as single fish. and 
the time required to exhaust a double rendered the guide 
somewhat impatient, until he saw that it was 


and 
not a big score that T was after, The lightness of the rod 


and tackle, and the r ess of the water in which the 
fish’ were rising, immediately below the Grande Chute of 
the Discharge, necessitated our carioe being paddled into 
the still water of some quiet bay before sard could 
net the fish when two large ones were struck together. 
Lessard is one of the most expert netters that I have yet 
encountered. He never, as in the case of trout, attempted 
to net the two ouananiche together, -or to secure the lower 
one first. With the net in one hand, ready to be slipped 
under the lower fish, he waited his chance to pass the 
fingers of the other hand under the gills of the upper one 
whenever I had so far drowned him that the line would 
hold his head out of the water. Of course it was often 
necessaty to make several attempts before succeeding in 
lifting both fish into the canoe together. But not once 
was a fish lost during the process of netting, despite the 
usually very dangerous character of the tactics etiployed 
by the guide. Very often he had barely darted his hand 
upon the upper fish when the lower one started off with a 
wild rush to the depths of the bay. So agile and ready 
was Lessard, however, that the moment there was the 
slightest strain upon the line from the lower fish, his 
hold was relaxed, and the upper one was dragged down 
along with it. Out of five doubles hooked in one day, only 
a single fish escaped, and in this case the hook was torn 
from its mouth. Never before had I seen the landing net 
so deftly and so successfully handled. 


A Thirty-Pounder. 


I picked up a newspaper the other day and saw a pic- 
ture of a fish being taken out of the water of a Newfound- 
land stream in a landing net. Below was the legend 
“Landing a thirty-pounder.” The landing net was of the 
ordinary size, and might in case of necessity serve for the 
purpose of lifting out a five or six pound fish. The fish 
in the photograph from which the picture was produced 
was a grilse a little over three pounds in weight. The 
typographer or engraver had evidently mistaken three for 
thirty, but the blunder was a disagreeable one for the 
writer of the illustrated story, whose name was printed at 
its foot, and the author of the error was certainly not an 
angler. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 


LAKE MINNETONKA, Minn., June 26.—Extremely heavy 
rains have prevailed over the Northwest for the past 





«week, the days being fairly alternated, bright weather and 


driving rainstorms, the summer being thus far what is 
known as a cool season in this region. Lake Minnetonka, 
great sheet of water as it is, has times of high and low 
water. This year it is high, and the fishing is 
perhaps on that account better than usual. While 
one would not call this a sporting water, there 
are bass here, and the local market-fishers—let not 
Sam Fullerton think there are no market-fishérs on Minne- 
tonka—nearly always manage to get good strings of bass 
when they go out for themselves. When they are taking 
out a “sport” they are not always so successful. 

Mr. Albert Bruning, a friend of mine, who is spending 
his summer here, manages by diligent fishing to take 
enough bass to supply the wants of a table of four or 
five persons. He casts frog in the shallow waters along 
the rush beds. He does not seem to get any good bass— 
that is to say, good to catch—though the small ones, a 
pound or so in weight, are the best to eat. The market- 
fishers and boatmen tell me that the bass have already 
gone out to deep water, and that they get most of their 
fish on the reefs. Minnetonka does not average a deep 
= but the lay of the bars is useful to an angler after 
une I. 

The Fish Commission plants a lot of bass and wall- 
eyed pike annually in these waters, but the results seem 
on the whole disappointing. A few wall-eyes have been 
taken here this spring, but not enough to call this an 
established pike water. Indeed, this seems to have been 
a water better suited to pickerel (great northern pike) 
than any other fish. Even yet we run across these things 
every once in a while. I have taken them up to eight or 
ten pounds weight, and must say they put up a bit of a 
fight; but they are not popular among the ladies of our 
camp, who say they taste too much like raw cotton. 


Crane Rookery. 


Yesterday, in the course of a tour of the upper bays of 
Minnetonka, we passed close to the timbered island known 
as Crane Isiand? and could see hundreds of birds already 
assembling for the night roost. The tops of some of the 
dead trees were covered with them. An enterprising boy 
of our acquaintance says that there were many hundreds 
of these birds which nested on this island this spring, as 
well as a great many cormorants. Both these 
birds nest in the trees, and an enterprising phsotog- 


rapher, interested in what they nowadays call the 
new school of , natural history, will no doubt get 
some interesting studies here. The cranes are big 


blue herons. e often see them standing here and 
there in the shallows, and there are enough of them to 
account for many a fish in course of a season. Once in 
a while we see a loon out in one of the bays or hear its 
wild laugh before a storm. We had never known of a 
loon nesting here, but it is very likely they do occa- 


sionally. 
Mississippi High. 


The falls of St. Anthony, where goed father Hennepin 
and his boatmen stole the votive offerings, buffalo hides, 
etc., which they found left there by the native tribesmen, 
have long been cut and filed and bound down by the dams 
of the ruthless millers of the Twin Cities,so that their early 
beauty is evanished. To-day, they show a lot of water 
going over the many-faced dams, for the Father of Waters 
is on a bit of a rampage, and is rolling a great volume 
of stained water down. the old channel way. I fear we 
shall ‘not get that fly-fishing trip for bass yet a while, for 
the water is too high and the are scattered. We in- 


tended; on the advice of a Chicago friend, to get-Henry 


Henning, or Louis Le Bras, boatmen at Alma, to take us 
out. Alma is a small place below Lake Pepin on the 
river cannot very well hire boats there, so it is well 


of the above boatmén and fisher- 
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fishing used to be below that lake, or more properly 
speaking, that expansion of the Mississipi River. Can 
it be that the peciective efforts of the Fish Commission 
around Lake Pepin have resulted in its increase of bass 
higher up the river near the haunts of the market-fisher- 


men? 
Wet Weather and Bees. 


Thousands of stands of bees have been lost this spring 
in the West. The tain had the flowers and blossams clean 
of their pollen and sweets, so that the bees have literally 
starved to death. They have eaten all their stored honey, 
killed their droties, even killed their queen to cut down 
incteast, but even so the famine has caught them sadly. 
The wet spring has also been bad for oan ganie bi 
in the West. . Hoven. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


New England Waters. 


Boston, June 21.—June v7 was a holiday in Boston and 
Charlestown, and some of. the local lovers of rod atid reel 
took the day for trips to nearby waters. Others went 
down the harbor on deep-sea fishing trips. The weather 
was favorable and the fishing for cod and haddock good. 
Mr. W. G. Harding and Mr. H. W. Brandenburg, of the 
Boston Herald composing room, went up the Sudbury. 
They tried for bass with several sorts of bait, without 
success, till Mr. Harding tried a green-professor in con- 
nection with a small spoon. With this lure he landed 
several small bass. But the success of the day came to 
Mr. Brandenburg’s hook, baited with a live frog, on 
which he took a handsome bass of four pounds. An 
Arlington party is back from Moosehead—Edwin F. Far- 
mer and his niece, Miss Locke, of Arlington, Mass.; 
T. X. Fitzpatrick, of Cambridge; F. Perkins, of Wake- 
field, and Mr. and Mrs. George Fales, of Boston. The 
fishing was fairly good. They caught a laker up to nine 
pounds, and another’ of six and three-quarter pounds. 
About 100 brook trout of goed size were secured, most of 
them on the fly. No small fish were saved. A big laker 
was sent home to a friend in Arlington; one who pfo- 
fesses to be a fisherrnan and to have caught about every 
sort of fish that is found in the Maine waters. Immediate- 
ly the fish was received it was put on exhibition for his 
friends to see, with the admonition to “Look at the splen- 
did landlocked salmon my friend has sent me!” , There 
were dcubters about the identity of the fish, but the 
recipient was so sure that they had nothing to say. 
Immediately on the arrival home of the party, one of the 
leaders was interviewed as to that fish being a land- 
locked salmon. Behold it was only a laker, after all, but 
the receiver begged that it still be termed a ‘salmon, lest 
his friends get hold of his mistake. 

There comes a shad story from Bowd>inham Mae, a 
voted shad town on the Kennebec. The first was caught 
in a weir, by Moses Sedgley, of that town, and weighed 
10% pounds, just after being taken from the water. 
People acquainted with the aed trade say that this is 
one of the largest on record. 

Late Megantic Club letters tell of a salmon weighing 
five pounds, just caught at Chain-of-Ponds. It is certain 
that the fish was less than six years of age, for the first 
salmon put into those waters was a little less than six 
years ago. The rapid growth of landlocked salmon it 
waters where they are well fed is a source of satisfaction 
to fishculturists. J. O, Davis, stopping at the Megantic 
preserve, has recently taken a “square-tail” weighing 314 
pounds. At a recent meeting of the directors of the Me- 
gantic Ccrporation, action was taken looking toward the 
building at once of a new and larger fish hatchery. 

The Maine Fish and Game Commissioners have been 
holding numerous hearings. Their last decisions have 
been in the direction of restricting fishing. One of the'r 
last and most important is: “It shall be unlawful for any 
one person, in any one day, from July 1, 1902, to take, 
catch, kill or carry away more than twenty-five white 

erch in all from any one or all of the following ponds: 
Mayfield Pond, in Mayfield Plantation; Kingsbury Pond, 
partly in Mayfield and partly in Kingsbury Plantations, in 
the county of Piscataquis ; South Pond. in Brighton Plan- 
tation, and Tomlinson, or Wyman Pond, in Somerset 
county. On petition to close Adams Pond, in Somerset 
county, to all fishing for a term of four years, the Com- 
missioners decided adversely. The petitioners for all the 
above restrictions set forth that fishing is excessive, espe- 
cially by local fishermen, and that the ponds are rapidly 
being “utterly fished out,” 

June 30.—The dirty brown flies that settled on the 
Maine fishing waters in such numbers a year ago, have 
been seen to some extent this year, though coming later, 
and not nearly as numerous. They ‘have been noted on 
the waters of the eastern part of the State within a couple 
of weeks, and have been something of a nuisance to fisher- 
men, but their numbers are very small, compared with a 

ear ago. It will be remembered that a year ago the 

angeley waters were literally covered with them, almost 
in-windrows, the last days of May and first of June. This 
year but very few have been seen on those waters. There 
has been better fishing at the Bangor salmon pool within a 
week, with some good ones taken. One day last week Ed- 
ward Buck caught four salmon, the largest weighing 
twenty pounds. Mr. J. H. Peavy, another expert angler 
at the pool, also caught three salmon, the largest weighing 
twenty-one pounds. The white perch season on Maine 
waters opens July 1. and great fishing is promised. Fly- 
fishing is at its prime on Moosehéad with many 
Peete ae ee ae 
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the salmon fishing good. He latided doubles once, atid 
lots of si ips Mr. Felix Taussig and friend, of Boston 
are back from the same waters. Mr. H, A. Pratt, of 
Middleboro, Mass., has added a salmon of $14 pounds to 
his record from the 1. Mrs. J. H. Parker has caught 
a salmon of 4 pounds, one of 4% pougds and a trout of 
2% pound 1 in an hour’s fishing. Mr. Fred S. Potter, 
of New Bedford, Mass.,*has caught a salmon of § pourids. 
At Lake Auburn, Me., the salmon fishing has been better 
lately. M. S. Robinson, of Auburn, has taken four sal- 
mon, three of them weighing over 4 pounds each. The 
fourth one weighed 614 pounds. The bass fishing at 
Cobbosseecontee is good. E. B. Wood, W. H. Maxwell, 
Cyrus C, Kimball and Frank H. Jenkins, of Boston, have 
lately returned from a trip there. They stopped at J. W. 
Emery’s. They captured a great many bass and a few 
trout. The trip is an easy otie, and of no great cost from 
Boston. 

Boston, June 28.—Local lovers of rod and reel fre- 
quently make good scores on the near-by trout streamts. 
Then their fellows wonder “where they got them.” 
Generally the fortunate fishermen are silent. A few days 
ago Mr. Howard Wade and Mr. James Ritchie, both ex- 
prs trout fishermen, made a voyage by rail to a stream 

yond Bedford and near Lincoln. Their expectations 
were not great, but they were most happily disappointed. 
The day was all that could be desired. They left their 
best clothes at a farmhouse, with an agreement from the 
farmer that he would “get them to the train some way.” 
They made an “elegant day’s fishing,” with 34 handsome 
trout as the result. Both were satisfied that they might 
have gone on a long trip and fared worse. Was the 
brook posted? Ask the farmer. If it was posted, or if 
the farmer owned the land around it, Mr. Wade and 
Mr. Ritchie know just how to treat a farmer as he 
should be treated. They believe the farmers have some 
rights in the brooks they own and the land about them, 
and they never have the least trouble. 

At the Megantic preserve the fishing has been un- 
usually good in the waters near the club ‘house. Many 
“big ones” for those waters have lately been taken; run- 
ning from 2 to 4 pounds. The last good one was taken 
by Mtr. O. H. Thrall, of Hartford, Conn., ‘a trout of 3% 
pounds, from Spider River. 

SPECIAL. 





Moosehead Lake Notes. 


Tue big dam built at the East Outlet a year ago is doing 
its work in a manner that must be highly satisfactory to 
the gentlemen who engineered the scheme to flood Moose- 
baal The lake has been higher this year than ever be- 
fore known, and is still taking to the woods. Five years 
hence summer visitors will see thousands of dead trees 
lining the lake shores, the result of high water, and the 
beauty of many a spot willhave “gone up higher.” 

Operations at the new State hatchery at Squaw Brook 
have been very successful for a beginning, and a fine lot 
of young salmon and trout for restocking Moosehead 
are now on hand. Much larger results will be possible 
next year, now that the plant is in smooth working order. 

Two more steam yachts are building at Greenville, to go 
into commission this season. Mr. Benjamin Van Brunt, 
of Sea Bright, N. J., has a 78-foot boat nearly ready for 
her trial trip. She is named Marguerite, and will be 
used by Mr. Van Brunt and family in cruising about the 
lake on fishing and hunting trips. Capt. H. P. Sawyer, of 
Greenville, was the builder. cee 

W. A. St. Germaine, of Greenville, is building a 75-foot 
boat for Mr. W. H. Wesson, of Springfield, Mass.. who 
spends several weeks each year at his camp, Birchcroft, 
on Moody Islands. The yacht will be launched in August. 

A new steamboat wharf is in course of construction at 
Northeast Carry. Every spring for years past the thing 
called a wharf at he Carry has meandered off into the 
lake when the ice went out, scarce leaving a tail behind it, 
and a very slippery and wet tail at that. The new com- 
pany that has acquired the property now intend to build 
a wharf that will “stay put” and meet all the requirements 
of the constantly growing traffic at this gateway of the 
wilderness. : 

Drs. Hatch, Boston physicians, are to establish a sani- 
tarium on the west shore of the lake, near Squaw Moun- 
tain. Ground is now being cleared and plans for the 
building are being perfected. : } 

The Maine Sportsmen’s Association big day at K’neo 
will be July 8. There will be races by white and Indian 
guides, in canoes, on logs, and bateaux, beside the allur- 
ing and seductive greased pole contest. It is rumored that 
some agile State politicians are training for this event. 
Ep, Harwow, Registered Guide No. 92. 
Greenvisty, Me. ‘ 





Bonny River Trout and Game. 


Bonny River, N. B., June 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Sullivan received one of your two cards the 
other day to report, so I thought I would let you hear a 
word from this place. I have been here from New York 
State two months as log inspector for the St. Ceoene Oae 
and Paper Co. I have been traveling for years in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Massachusetts, -Vermont and the 
Adirondack Mountains, but this is the best for speckled 
trout I ever saw. I have caught a good many myself, be- 
side my ten-hour work, from one to ten a day, just fool- 
ing, so to speak. Sporting parties that I could give names 

- from New York, Winsted, Conn., Sandy Hill, N. Y.; 
Boston, St. John, etc., have taken out great catches, 30 to 
150 pounds. The fish run from one-quarter to four 
pounds. Fly or bait. : 

We have seen moose, deer, bear, foxes, partridges, rab- 
bits and squirrels. It must be a grand place in the fall. 

Cuas. B. Howe. 





“Fingerling Pool.” 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


? 
_ The» Aquarium’s Sea Serpent. 

Tue New York Aquarium has received from Bermuda 
a strange sea creature which was sent by Prof. Chas. L. 
Bristol, of the New York University, who is now at 
Bermuda- collecting for the Aquarium. The specimen is 
described as six feet in length, as large around as the 
thick portion of a well-developed arm, and striped with 
yellowish bands, which are against a background of 
brownish tint. It has a snake-like head, terminating in 
a bill, much resembling that of a ‘turtle, has neither scales 
ror fins, and its general boa constrictor appearance is 
only dissipated by an eel-like tail. 

L. D. Spencer, superintendent of the Aquarium, re- 
ceived a letter from Prof, Bristol, in which the capture 
is described. 

“While fishing for specimens, seven miles northeast of 
Bermuda, in eleven fathoms of water, and only a short 
distance away, the water deepened quickly to two hundred 
fathoms, and the unknown creature was caught by three 
negroes,” says the letter. “They had been fishing lazily 
and imbibing freely of the rum to be otbained on the 
island, when suddenly one of the lines refused to come 
up, and they thought it caught on a projection on the 
coral reef below. All efforts to clear it were of no avail, 
so they buoyed it, and came to the shore for a big ‘jack 
lead’ to send down the line, and break it from the reef, 
and incidentally for more rum. 

“In a somewhat maudlin condition they returned to the 
fishing ground and found that even the ‘jack lead’ would 
not do the work, and finally one fellow succumbed to 
the effects of his efforts and the spirit within him. The 
remaining two gave a strong pull and a long pull, and 
something gave way. 

“Up to the top came the mighty struggling burden, 
until one of the negroes glanced over the side and saw 
the head of the monster. ‘The debble!’ he cried, and 
collapsed. The remaining fisherman hauled in the prize 
with trepidation and quickly put it in the well and made 
the hatch fast and tight. 

“When his companions recovered they rowed to shore 
and delivered to me what I believe is the greatest marine 
mystery of the day. They told their strange story, and 
there is no one on the island who ever saw such a creature 
or can give any idea as to its nature. I respectfully sub- 
mit it for any one’s opinion.” 


i 


Wall-Eyed Pike in the Susquehanna. 


Arton, N. Y., June 20.—Owing to the continued rains 
and a record as regards cloudy dark days, the black bass 
season has opened very poor. They have not as yet left 
their beds. But that they are herein abundance, and that 
promise for future fishing is very bright, there is no 
doubt. To the credit of our local anglers I wish to say 
that not a single instance has come to my knowledge of 
a fish that has been disturbed while watching the beds. 
While the bass have given but poor sport to the angler’s 
patience, not so with that grand fish, the wall-eyed pike. 
*Fishing this morning for two hours we captured seven 
very fine fish of that species, and one bass. Never have 
they been so plentiful, or more eager to take the hook. 
That this is possible, all thanks are due the Fish Com- 
mission of the State of New York. Let every sportsman 
“take off his hat” to the work the State is doing for the 
angler. Five years ago the wall-eyed pike were almost 
unknown, but to-day in the upper Susquehanna the fishing 
is all that the most exacting fisherman could ask. A few 
days ago in the sporting page of one of New York city’s 
daily newspapers was an article, saying that the pike 
was a thoroughly worthless fish to catch in regard to its 
fighting qualities. Now that this may be true in the 
waters where the writer was fishing we will not ques- 
tion. But if he will take the trouble to come to this 
place, and after hooking a five-pound pike to the end of 
a 150-foot line, when at last the fish, exhausted, lies in 
the boat at his feet, if he has not had a battle royal, and 
is satisfied that he has fought with the Terry McGovern 
of his class, then we will take back all we have said in 
praise. True, the wall-eye will often run with the line 
(and this is a trick of the family) until the inexperienced 
fisherman will think him lost, and the larger the fish the 
oftener will this trick be played. But the shrewd old rascal 
knows that often has he succeeded in getting a little slack 
and then throwing out the hook. Or when least expected 
will he throw all of his mighty strength against the line, 
cither tearing out the hook, or smashing the tackle. But 
that the pike of this section is a fighter there is no ques- 
tion. And as a fish for the table, none is better. Each 
year the Fish Commission has furnished for this one 
place 500,000 fry of the wall-eyed pike. The only item 
of any kind whatever has been a charge of 25 cents for a 
message to meet the fish when delivered here. And we 
ask that the anglers will apply for what fry they can use 
next year and so keep this a home so well suited for pike. 

A. T. ENGLAND. 


A Rowing Medal. 


DamariscotTa, Me., June 16.—A few weeks ago there 
was picked up at the railroad station in Newcastle, Me., 
a gold medal, evidently a valuable one. It is an eagle 
with an anchor suspended from his talons, with a gold 
disk backed by a pair of oars. It is inscribed in blue 
enamel, “First Prize, Single Scull, Hudson,” and en- 
graved “Aug., 1874, 3-mile race.” It is of great value to 
some one without doubt. Have you any records which 
will enable you to tell who won that splendid race, and 
enable me to return the badge to the owner? I have ad- 
vertised it in miy paper, the Herald, but it was probably 
dropped by some traveler who never sees the Herald. 

G. W. Srncer. 


The Preservation of Gut. 


In July, 1854, a cousin of mine was killed by poachers 
on the Derbyshire Wye. We still have his fly-book, and 
I inclose you some of the gut out of it. ta good 
soaking I think you will find it still amply strong enough 
to fish with. It has been kept in the fly-book all these 
years just as it was when last used, and no steps taken for 
: hich seems. ste that the use at 

yoerine or any preservative is unnecessary. e 
also have the cast which he used the day he was killed, and 














which was taken off his rod. put .in an envelope. and 
signed by the late Sir Henry Halford, “July 18, 1854. 
This also is perfectly strong still. We are a family of fly- 
fishers, and take no steps at all for the preservation of 
gut other than to soak it for twenty-four hours some time 
between the end of one season and the beginning of the 
next, and always find it perfectly sound, even when many 
years old.—Correspondence London Field. 


Che Hennel. 


Fixtures, 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct, 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Bacon, Treas. 

Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 19.—Emmetsburg, Ia.—Iowa Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. Louis 
Stuehmer, Sec’y, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American <aeageee Club) third annual trials. 
E, H. Gregor ; Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Aug. ——O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 27.————-, Pa.—Monongahela Field Trial Club’s field 
trials, A. C. Paterson, ee 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 

Nov. 3.—————,, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 
C, D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Nov. 10.-Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Elizabethtown, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Champmaditp Club) third annual trials. F. 
W. Samuel, Sec’y. Louicville. Kv. 

Nov. 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American ehemetnoshig Club) second annual trials, R, E. 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa, 

Nov. 24—Washington ¢. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
triale, C. F Rewehn Sec’y 

Dec. 1.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas, B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec, 1—————-, —. —.—Interstate. Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Dec. 15.—Huntsville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third. annual trials, John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 

—. —————, —-_ Western Field Trial Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. C, W. Buttles, Sec’y. 











Canine Diseases of the Eyes. 


WHILE dogs are very subject to affections of the eyes, 
they are in most instances of a simple kind, arising from 
exposure to those causes of irritation to which the dog 
is particularly liable from the circumstance of the head 
being so near the ground. Injuries from thorns, or from 
the introduction of dust and dirt and other foreign mat- 
ters, will naturally be followed by a certain amount of 
irritation of the mucous membrane lining the eyelids, at- 
tended with discharge of a watery character in the first in- 
stance, but assuming a muco-purulent condition as the 
disease goes on. It was particularly noticed as a some- 
what curious circumstance that the obvious symptoms of 
irritation or inflammation of the mucous lining of the eye- 
lids only induces the owner of the animal to inquire for a 
remedy, never, or very rarely, to make any attempt to as- 
certain the cause of the irritation. It is perfectly well 
known that a small particle of grit may remain attached 
to the under surface of the upper lid in spite of fomenta- 
tions and lotions, which, under such circumstances do little 
or no good, whereas an examination of the eye would 
lead to the discovery of the offending body and its prompt 
removal. Even when an examination fails to lead to the 
discovery of any recognizable foreign body, its presence 
may, nevertheless, be: suspeeted, and it is desirable to use a 
small quantity of pure olive oil, which may be applied to 
the inside of the eyelids by means of a camel hair pencil. 
This remedy as a preliminary step in the treatment will 
often find out and clear away particles of dust or grit 
which are too minute to be recognized by the unaided eye 
of the examiner. 

A more acute form of irritation of the membrane lining 
the l'ds and covering the eyeball sometimes occurs, and is 
attributed to a cold. The symptoms which indicate this 
active for mof disease are redness of the conjunctival 
membrane, which is, of course, most apparent in the white 
of the eye, and the inner surfaces of the eyelids, which are 
in many cases kept nearly closed owing to the stimulating 
effect which .is produced by the entrance of light. The 
acute stage of the disease is always followed by discharge 
as in the more simple forms, and the eyelids are con- 
stantly found to be glued together owing to the drying 
of the discharge when the animal is asleep. At the outset 
this more acute form of disease, ‘which is often, but 
wrongly, called ophthalmia, may be due to constitutional 
disorder as well as to mechanical injury; indeed, 
such cases are more commonly than not purely symptomat- 
ic, and the recognition of this fact is most important, 
because treatment by means of the ordinary astringent 
lotions will only add to the mischief by tending to arrest 
a discharge which is the natural method for relief of the 
overcharged vessels of the mucous membrane. Sympa- 
thetic irritation of the visible mucous membrane is a well- 
known indication of febrile disorders affecting internal 
organs, and at one time even the village cow doctor went 
through a regular form of inspection, in the course of 
which he would lift up the edge of the animal’s nostril, 
separate the eyelids, and turn up one or both of them, and 
slightly open the animal’s mouth, and to some extent the 
same form of examination is in use at the present time. 
ae E —_ Gone ria a likely to give rise 
to discharge from eyes are common cold, 
which it is not at all improbable that i 
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ally from their owners, and doubtless return the compli- 
ment from time to time, and distemper in its various 
forms. 

Dogs which are kept as pets, and which lead a pam- 
pered life, suffer from catarrh iu: its most severe forms 
from even a very slight exposure to inclement weather. 
Distemper presumably only occurs, as a rule, once in an 
‘animal’s life, but there is no doubt that the severe forms 
of catarrh very often do duty for it. Different forms of 
indigestion may be associated with”irritation of the mu- 
‘cous membranes. throughout, and the eyes wil! suffer in 
‘common with other parts. Kheumatism is also one of the 
maladies which are attended with inflamniation, more or 
less pronounced, of the eyes, the eyeball itself and the lids 
Purticipating in the disorder. It must, therefore, be ob- 
vious that the common expression “a discharge from 
the eyes” may refer to a variety of morbid conditions 
which are not to be counteracted, by an application of a 
lotion to the eye. Perhaps a safe guide for the tyro in 
medicine may be found in the duration of the discharge. 
In any case of simple irritation from the presence of dirt 
or grit it may be fairly expected that the symptoms will 
cease very quickly upon the application of simple remedies, 
that is to say, after it has been clearly ascertained that 
there is no offending body adherent to the underneath 
part of the eyelid. The continuance of the discharge week 
after week, or even month after month, as some of our 
correspondents describe it, may certainly be taken to mean 
that something more than ordinary irritation of a simple 
kind is present, and under such circumstances the chances 
are that the common eye water, for example, three or 
four grains of boratic acid in an ounce of rose water, is 
not likely to do any good, and may possibly do some harm 
by checking the discharge, which 1s really critical in its 
character. The proper course in such cases would be to 
consult an expert in diseases of the dog, who will most 
probably be able. to find some constitutional cause to ac- 
count for what has been looked upon as a loeal disorder. 

There is one form of disease which is attended with 
considerable discharge from the eyes undoubtedly pos- 
sessing contagious qualities. This affection is known as 
contagious ophthalmia. The oculist: is perfectly well 
aware that an outbreak of such a malady in a school, for 
example, is likely to be attended with remarkable rapidity 
‘of its spreading; even the use of a towel which has been 
«employed by a sufferer from the disorder is sufficient to 
convey the disease. Perhaps the most marked illustra- 
tion of this variety of the affection in the dog is that 
which is associated with distemper, and it may be noted 
here that by the term ophtha'mia is meant the disease 
which implicates the eyeball itseif. More or less opacity 
of the cornea is one of the symptoms of ophthalmia either 
of the simple and contagious variety, and, in the case of 
the dog affected with the ophthalmia of distemper, the 
indications are of a most marked character. The con- 
junctival membrane is highly in‘ected and reddened, the 
cornea becomes opaque early in the disease, and very fre- 
quently a small spot of ulceration appears in the center 
of it, which rapidly extends, and in many cases penetrates 
the cornea completely, allowing the fluid in the anterior 
chamber of the eye to escape. A profuse discharge of a 
purulent character continues during the whole course of 
the disease, and one of the annoying features of the com- 
plaint is the gluing together of the eyelids, which can only 
he separated by very careiul and continued fomentations 
«of warm water or, what is better, warm milk. One very 
remarkable feature of the ophthalmia of distemper is the 
tendency which it exhibits to rapid repair of the damaged 
structures. The eye, which to all appearances is utterly 
lost, gradually during the convalescent stage of distemper 
recovers its normal appearance even without the use of 
any local remedies; in fact, it was a maxim with the late 
Edward Mayhew, who was a great authority on the treat- 
ment of diseases of the dog, that the least interference 
with the eye, even the attempt to remove the adherent dis- 
charge by fomentation, was likely to do more harm than 
good, and that nature, left entirely unaided, would man 
age the restorative work quite perfectly. The modern 
veterinarian does not, as a-rule, share this view, but ap- 
plies fomentation and lotions during the course of the 
disease, apparently with average success.—London Field. 


PBachting. 
cxmeseniliiaisinan 
Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also changes which may be made in the future. 


JULY. 


1-8. Bridgeport, trial races for selection of representative for 
Seawanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 

City of Boston, . R., open, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Beverly, open sweepstakes, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Larchmont, annual, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

Hartford, Y. R. A. of S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 

. Seanwanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, L. i. Sound. 

. Corinthian, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. __ 

. Columbia, annual. open regatta, a Lake Michigan. 

. Milwaukee, club tta, Milwaukee, e Michigan. 

Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay 

New Bedford, club, cruise, Buzzard’s Bay. 

. Kennebec, club cruise, Bath, Maine. 

Jamaica 7 Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay. 

4-5. Shelter Island, club race, Loehrke cup, Shelter Island Heights. 

45. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

47. Manchester uincy Y, C,. challenge cup races, West Man- 
chester, Massachusetts Bay. 

5. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

5. Royal Canadian, 30ft. class, Toronto. 

5. Penataquit-Corinthian, summer regatta, Lighthouse cup, Bay 
Shore. 

5. Mosquito Fleet, M. Y. R. A., open, City Point, Boston Harbor, 

5. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

5 Beverly, first Corinthian, Mon, Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

5. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. L. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 

5. Hull-Massachusetts,, club, Hull, on Harbor. 

&1', Atlantic, annual cruise, rendezvous Larchmont, L. I,- Sound. 

10-12, Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. i 

10-12. New York, Newport series, Newport. 

30-12-14. Newport Y. R. A., open, ; 

12. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, es Bay. 

12 Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

12 tull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 


12. Corinthian, club chan Marblehead, Mass. 
ae I > 
12. Seawanhaka Corinthian, cleb, ree, tons. slard Soun:’, 
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12. Squantum, M. Y. R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
12. Royal Canadian, 25ft. class, Toronto. 
12. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 4 
12. Canarsie, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica a. ; 
12. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, on Harbor. 
14-16. Newport Y. R. A., Newport. 
19. Penataquit-Corinthian, Lighthouse cup, Bay Shore. . , 
19. Shelter Island, club race, Loehrke ep ta Island Heights. 
19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for tre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Soun ‘ 
19. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
19. Stamford Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open. Stamford, 
Island Sound. 
19. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 
19. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
19. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
19. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
19. Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
19-26. Lerchmont, race week, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
19-31. Royal Canadian, L. Y. R. A. circuit, Toronto. ; 
21-26. Interlake Y. A., an. regatta, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Lake Erie. 
24-26. Hull-Massachusetts, midsummer series, Y. R. A., open, 
Hull, Boston Harbor, 
uincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
inthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 
to Aug. 2. Corinthian, annual cruise, from Delaware River to 
Long Island_ Sound. 
Beverly, third Cor., Mon. Beach, Buzzard’s er. 
Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
Beverly, third Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Mosquito Fleet, club. City Point. Boston Harbor. 
Atlantic, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Corinthian, club championship, Marbiehead, Mass. Bay. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, So. Norwalk, L. I. Sound. 
Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I, Sound. 
Wollaston, M. Y. R. A., open, Guincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
28-29. Boston Y. R. A., open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
29, 31 and Aug. 2. Kennebec, commodore’s cup series, Bath, Me. 
30-31. Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblzhead, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 
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AUGUST. 


. Manhasset Bay, race for 18ft. one-design classes, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 
Corinthian, Midsummer Invitation series, Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 
New Bedford, club, South Dartmouth. 
Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, L. I. Sound. 
Royal Canadian, dinghy, 16ft. to 25ft. classes, Toronto. 
Penataquit-Corinthian, open regatta, Bay Shore. 
. Shelter Island, club race, Loehrke cup, Shelter Island Heights, 
Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
Corinthian, annual, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Columbia, race to Macatawa Bay, Lake Michigan. 
Manhassett, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Port Washington, 
Long Island Sound. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesen Bay, a Gate, N. Y. Bay. 
4-5. Manchester, M. Y. R. A., open, West. Manchester, Mass. Bay. 
5. New York, cruise, rendezvous at New London. 
6. New York, cruise, run to Newport. 
5-6. Misery Island, oper, Salem Bay, Massachusetts Bay. 
7. New York, cruise, Astor cup races. ‘ 
7. East Gloucester, M. Y. R.A, open, Gloucester, Mass. Bay. 
7-9. Seawanhaka cup races, Dorval, Lake St. Louis, Canada, be- 
tween representatives of Royal St. Lawrence Y. C, and 
Bridgeport Y. C. 
7-9. Macatawa — Lake Michigan, Y. A, open races. 
8-9. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open, Annisquam, Mass, Bay. 
. Hempstead, Y. R. A, of L. I. E open, Glen Cove, L. I. Sound. 
. Northport, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Northport, L. I. Sound. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Knickerbocker, annual cruise, rendezvous College Point, L. I. 
Sound. 
. Kennebec, open, Bath, Maine. 
New Bedford, club, South Dartmouth. 
quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
oyal Canadian, first class, Toronto. 
South Boston, sailing tender race, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Beverly-Van Rensselaer cup race, Marion, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, club, Quincy ihe. Boston Harbor. 
. American, M. Y. R. A., open, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. 
5. Penataquit-Corinthian, annual cruise, Bay Shore. 
16. Royal Canadian, 30ft. class, Toronto. 
16. Shelter Island, open regatta, Shelter Island Heights 
16. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Larchmont, 
Long Island Sound. ? 
16. Huntington, Y.R.A. of L. I. S., open, Huntington, L. I. Sound. 
16. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. 1. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound, 
16. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
16. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
16. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 
16. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
16. Beverly, fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
16. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay, 
21. Plymouth, M. Y. R. A., open, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay. 
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Kingston, M. Y. R. A., open, Kingston, Mass. Bay. 

Bridgeport, Y. R. A. of L. I, S., open, Bridgeport, L. L. Sound. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
sland Sound. 

Royal Canadian, 16ft. class, Toronto. 

Penataquit-Corinthian, Lighthouse cup, Bay Shore. 

Shelter Island, ladies’ race, Shelter Island Heights. 


Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

Beverly, fifth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Duxbury, M. Y. R. A., open, Duxbury, Mass. Bay. 

Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, 
New York Bay. - 

. Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

25-26. Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet, Massachusetts Bay. 

28-30. Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open, Provincetown, Mass, Bay. 

30. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Columbia, race to Waukegan, Lake Michigan. 

Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 

Larchmont, club, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

. Atlantic, club, Fire Island and return, New York Bay. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor, 

Indian Harbor, Y. R. A, of L, I. S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. 

Royal Canadian, dinghy and 25ft, classes, Toronto. 

Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 

31. Corinthian, annual cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 


SEPTEMBER. 

. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, L. I. Sound. 

uincy, club, é uincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

orinthian, club, Essington, laware River. 
Corinthian, annual cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Island Sound. 
Sachem’s Head, Y. R.A. of L. I. S.,open, | L. I. Sound. 
Norw. Y. R. A. of L. L. S., open, So. Norwalk, L. I. Sound. 
Lynn, M. Y. R. A., open, Nahan ‘Massachusetts Bay. 
Beverly, open, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Royal Canadian, first class, Lorne cyp guisiog. race, Toronto. 
Shelter Island, club race, Loehrke ee sland Heights. 
. Penataquit-Corinthian, fall regatta, ay Shore. 
46. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. A. L.- 1. S., open, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
5-6. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
6. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
6. Boston, . Point, Boston Harbor. 
6. Huli-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 
6. Beverly, open, Buzzard’s 
Quincy Bay, Boston x 
. A., open, ay Harbor. 
6. New York C. C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sen Gete, New 
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8. Eastern, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
Ik, Ralcketbocken’ Indies ao Cileae Lower LP sound. 
. Knickerbocker, P race, ; 
13. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. . 
18. Beverly, Corin Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13 Atlantic, fal regatta, Sea New_York Bay. 
13, Larchmont, club,- Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
20. Manhasset, Y. R. A, of L. I. S., open, Port Washington, Long 


Y. R. A, of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New_York Bay. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, bene Island Sound. 
. Riverside, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Riverside, L. I. Sound. 

. Manhasset Bay, club raceabouts, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wir the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize. $50.00 

Seeond prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: a 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing-y. 4t, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


New York Y. C. 


GLEN COVE CUPS. 
Tuesday, June 24. 
THE annual New York Y. C. races for the Glen Cove 


isis 








‘cups were sailed on Tuesday, June 24. Fifteen craft 


started, and the winners in the different classes were 
Vigilant, Elmina, Mineola, Hester, Humma and Dorwina. 
The schooner Amorita was not timed, and the class M 
sloop Cymbra did not finish. 

Had there been as much breeze as sunshine, conditions 
would have been ideal. There was wind enough, however, 
te enable the larger craft to cover the fifteen-mile tri- 
angle twice. The smaller boats in classes L and M, which 
had to go over the journey but once, ended the race in 
good season. 

_ The wind was fickle and shifting. At 11:40 A. M. the 

time of the starting signal for classes J, K, L and M, it 
was blowing from the northwest. This gave the craft a 
reach with booms to starboard to the first mark off 
Lloyd’s Point, a distance of six miles from the start. 

The yawls Ailsa and- Vigilant and the. 70-footers 
Mineola and Yankee, however, preferred to run close up 
into the wind and set spinnakers for the last part of the 
journey to the mark. 

The starting signal for the yawls and 70-footers was 
sounded at 11:45. Ailsa slipped over the line 19s. ahead 
of Vigilant. _The new hollow spar and rig of the latter 
appeared to like the light airs. Regardless of a soft spot 
just before the first mark, which greatly handicapped 
all of the starters, the old defender of 1893 rounded the 
mark 3m. and 50s. ahead of her rival. 

With the wind gone for the moment, this lead was of 
uttermost advantage. Drifting over toward the end of 
her four-mile leg to a buoy off Great Captain’s Island 
Light, the converted Herreshoff creation got the first of 
the breeze in its journey toward the south, while the other . 
starters were almost becalmed off Lloyd’s Point. 

The wind gradually veered around into the westward 
and finally landed in the southwest, where it remained 
during the last half of the contest. The change to the 
extreme southern point came at an inopportune time for 
most of the boats. ; 

Just as Vigilant rounded the home mark, at the end 
of the first round of the triangular course, the remainder 


_ of the fleet were making down from Great Captain’s 


five-mile leg. Then the wind went 


{fcland Light on the 
into the southwest. This headed off all of the other boats 
and gave Vigilant a fair.spinnaker run to Lloyd’s Point 


igilant ly walked away. She finished the race 
24m. and 32s. Mineola, the second boat to com- 
plete the contest, and was 38m. and ts. ahead of Ailsa. 
See oe ones Ala ie oo Cee 
time allowance of 2m. and 3s. conceded her by Vigilant, 








| jury , r90af = . 


the latter beat her Fife-built rival by oo and 17s. cor- 


rected time. ‘Throvghps t the contest luck favored Vigi- 
lant and was against Ailsa. ~~ 


In the schooner. class, Amorita, now owned by T. M. 
McKee, of Pittsburg, Pa., made her first appearance of 
the year. From a start nearly a minute ahead of 
Elmina and Muriel, she was left almost hull down before 
the race was over. In 7m. from start Elmina had luffed 
by her to windward and at no time thereafter was 
Amorita a contender. 

Muriel did no luffing, but kept straight on her course, 
and was a minute ahead of Elmina around the first mark. 
Elmina forged to the front on the next two legs, and was 
5m. in the lead at the home mark, ‘ending the first round. 

On the next tour of the course the sister schooners 
sailed a fine contest. Muriel picked up well and was 
beaten by only tm. and 31s. There were no allowances 
except in the yaw] class. 

The 70-footer Yankee and Mineola had it nip and 
tuck all day. They crossed the starting line exactly 
abreast, though Barr had worked the Belmont boat into 
windward position. Mineola led around the first mark 
by 55s. 4 ‘ 5 

Over on the Connecticut shore, Yankee stood in further, 
got the first of the breeze and rounded the home mark 
leading by 1m. and 25s. Mineola again slipped by on 
the spinnaker run to the first mark, and rounded this buoy 
28s. ahead. Gradually increasing the advantage, she won 
out by 3m. and 32s. 

In class I, for imported sloops, Hester led Eelin by 9m. 
and 58s., and Isolde by 10m. and 55s. The latter two, it 
is said, had a match race on, and therefore paid but little 
attention to Hester. 

In class J the Herreshoff flyer, Humma, gave Syce a 
bad beating, winning out by 8m. and 54s. Syce had 
trouble with her gaff topsail during the early stages of 
the contest. 

In class L Dorwina handily defeated Effort by 8m. and 
29s. 

The new 60-raters, Weetamoe, George M. Pynchon, and 
Neola, Henry F. Lippitt, were entered in the Glen Cove 
cup races in hopes of being ready for the struggle. They 
were not in trim to start. The summaries follow: 


Schooners—Class D. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Elmina, F. F. Brewster........... 11 52 00 5 26 44 5 34 44 
Muriel, Charles Smithers.......... ll 52 00 5 28 15 5 36 15 
Amorita, T. M. McKee...........3 Yot timed. 
Yawls—Class G, 

Vigilant, Percy Chubb............. 11 45 39 4 53 22 5 07 43 
sAlisa, H. 8. Redmond............ 11 45 2 5 31 23 5 46 03 
Sloops—Class H. 

Mineola, August Belmont.........11 46 15 5 17 54 5 31 39 
Yankee, J. R. Maxwell...........- 11 46 15 5 21 26 5 35 1 
Sloops—Class I. 

Hester, C. H. Dodge.............. ll 47 0 6 20.35 6 33 35 
Isolde, F. M. Hoyt...........-.++ 11 45 18 6 29 48 6.44 30 
Eelin, F. J. Rodewald...... Le wetes 11 47 00 6 D 33 6 43 3 


Humma, H. B. Duryea........... 6 10 05 6 29 08 


Syce, C.F. Jadaot..s.cccscsceves ll 41 6 23 05 6 38 02 
Sloops—Class L, 

Dorwina, C. V. Brokaw........... 11 41 36 3 16 33 3 34 55 
Effort, F. M. Smith..........++0.- 11 41 37 3 25 21 3 43 44 
Sloops—Class M. 

Cymbra, F. C. Henderson......... Withdrew. 


*Vigilant concedes Ailsa 2m. 3s. time allowance. This makes 


the corrected time of Ailsa 5:44:00, 


The winners were Elmina, Vigilant, Mineola, Hester, 
Humma and Dorwina. 





Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay. 


Saturday, June 28. 


Tue third regatta of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay, held on June 28, under the auspices of 
the New York C. C., was by far the best of the season. 
Twenty-five craft started; two were disqualified, and one 
withdrew. The winners in the different classes were 
Sunol, Caribou, Cockatoo, Wraith, Stinger and Martha 
M. Vivian scored a sail over. 

The preparatory signal was sounded at 3 o'clock, and 
the different classes were sent away at three-minute in- 
tervals. The wind, at the start, was blowing a little east 
of south, but gradually worked into the southwest ere the 
race was ended. The craft were sent over the course in 
an opposite direction from usual, leaving all marks on 
the port hand: 

Class M and N boats went out to West Bank Light and 
return, covering the course twice. They had but little 
windward work to do, close and broad reaches being in 
order. 

The wind afforded the smaller boats. which sail the 
inside courses, a good run to the first mark of the Marine 
and Field Club, a reach to Fort Hamilton buoy, long and 
short windward legs to the Atlantic Y. C. mark, and a 
Lroad reach home. L 

Among the larger boats going out to West Bank Light 
the class N craft Gwendolin did well. She started the 
contest, however, on the wrong side of the line and was 
eventually disqualified. Sunol and Bonito came down for 
the home mark at the end of the first round almost as one 
hoat, turning the buoy exactly abreast. : 

During the latter part of the second tour the wind 
veered into the southwest. At this time many of the 
smaller craft had stood over toward the southerly side of 
the bay in hopes of a long, close-hauled board to Atlantic 
Y. C. mark. Others had kept out more. As is often the 
case, the boats catching the first of the new breeze were 
put so much nearer the mark. 

Class P craft sailed a grand race throughout. At the 
finish, with spinnakers set and everything drawing, they 
<ame down for the line separated only by seconds. Cock- 
atoo slipped in ahead by 5s. Song and Dance was next 
leading Karma by 15s. 

Wraith got a good start in class Q and was never 
headed. She was the first of the fleet to finish the race 
and beat out Trouble, her nearest class competitor, by 


2m. 473. 

By. a lucky shift in the breeze, the Marine and Field 
boat Stinger passed Kelpie on the second round and won 
ou Stinger scored a leg on a offered by 
Presi Theodore L. Cuyler, of the organization, from 
which the little fellows hail, to the winner of the best 
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FILIBUSTER——SEAWANHAKA CUP TRIAL BOAT. 
Designed by W. Starling Burgess, Owned by Frank Crowninshield, Photo by Willard Jackson, Marblehead. 


two out of three races. It was the first contest for the 
trophy. 

Catboat Martha M. led Rascal at the finish by 1m. and 
4s. Class R boat, Opossum, was disqualified for starting 
out of her class, and the Marine and Field boat Vixen 
withdrew after the first round. 

Among the larger craft, Sunol, well handled, headed 
Bonito by 2m. and 17s. Vivian and Gwendolin made a 
fine finish, the latter crossing the line by 2s. ahead. 

Class N boat Caribou luffed by Squaw just off Sea 
Gate, on the last round, and won out by 40s. Indian, a 
newcomer in class N, started late. Bronco sailed the 
race without her centerboard. 

The next Association regatta occurs on July 12, under 


the auspices of the Marine and Field Club. The sum- 
maries follow: 

Sloops—Class M--Start, 3:03. 
. Finish, Elapsed. 
SN, FOU AUR. see sei ye cc ccedts se cckcceetee 6 12 4 3 45 
Bonito, Haviland Brothers..........+...+-+se00+ 6 15 02 3 12 02 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys...................Not timed. 

. Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:06. 

Caribou, J. E. Nickolson..... nti angie .-6 22 2 3 16 25 
Squaw, H. J. Heath.. bWenedasévechastonee 6 23 05 317 06 
Indian, Menton Brothers .............+-eseeeees 7 14 4% 4 08 45 

Class N-—Special—Start, 3:06, 
Vs Bes ii anny c Centccrsscsenssp.coond 6 OF 52 3 01 52 





Gwendolin, H. G. S. Noble . Disqualified. 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 3:09. 





Cockatoo, Hendon Chubb..............sececese% 44010 1 31 10 
Song and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach............ 440 15 31 15 
Marma, J. C. Hegiimes ip oc chs. sac coosecdscogetade 440% 131 # 
*Siveake, Spledel Beotiitts.......scccctccsccscccts 4 44 55 1 35 55 


*Streak gets 28s. time allowance. This makes her corrected 
‘ =—o 
time 1.35.27. 


Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:12. 





Wraith, Calvin Tomkins ..............-sccee00% 4 39 15 127 15 
Se. Sha nie 00.08% sves'r clsec stones’ 4 42 02 1 30 02 
i i Os” ME aevlahect ons sevenctapee st 4 47 05 1 35 05 
Was We Ly I ia Fei Fedvidss vcrdded ved 4 51 20 1 48 
Flying Fish, I. M. Dean.............. akaunemds 458 #0 1 46 40 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:15. 
Opossum, RB. P. Dowemusc ci. ccs. cccecccvccces Disqualified. 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:18. 
SNRs Hee CMD cerendedcctscscostccssceces 451 10 1 33 10 
DE Ek Whe MM ckes bons saqevdvadsectocsccs 451 30 1 33 30 
Jig-a-Jig, W. A. Hutcheson..,.................- 457 3 139% 
Quinque, L. H. Smith........ 4 57 58 1 39 58 
ixen, Mahoney & Chandler Withdrew. 
. Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:24. 
Martha M., Richard Moore................ss0++ 4 57 52 1 33 52 
Rasess 2, GC. Wileleditivec cccgsscctssv <iccencas 4 58 56 1H%& 


The winners were Sunol, Caribou, Cockatoo, Wraith, 
Stinger and Martha M. Vivian gets a sail over. 

Points on Y. R. A. G. B. seriés to date—Mariquita, 5; 
Bonito, 18; Sunol, 18; Kangaroo, 12; Vivian, 10; Cari- 
bou, 25; Squaw, 16; Karma, 16; Song and Dance, 26; 
Cockatoo, 24; Opossum, 10; Trouble, 16; Wraith, 16; 
Broneo, 10; Wink, 4; Spots, 2; Flying Fish, 2; Streak, 4: 
Kelpie, 28; Stinger, 26; Quinque, 4; Jig-a-Jig, 6; Martha 
M., 20; Rascal, 16; Indian, 6. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Chas. M. Hall's cutter yacht Chispa, s6ft. 6in. over 
all, and 13ft. 8in. beam, has been chartered through the 
ageey of Gardner & Cox to Mr. H. Radclyffe Roberts, 
of Philadelphia. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, L. I. 

June 26, 27, 28. 
_ Tue three days of racing at the Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Y. C. began on Thursday, June 26. The event was 
marked by a strong wind blowing from the northwest 
which made reefs advisable and caused a number of ac- 
cidents. Hobo, an American Y. C. 21-footer, belonging 
to Trenor L. Park, at the begining of the second round 
of the race, carried away her mast about two-thrids 
distance from the deck and had to be towed in. She 
was then leading her opponent, Howdy, Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, owner, by nearly half a minute. 

In the class for Manhasset raceabout, Arizona, cham- 
pion of the Yacht Association of Long Island Sountd 
for 1901, belonging to G. A. Corry, broke her gaff, and 
the race went to Lambkin, owned by S. V. Roach. 

Nearly all of the star yachts were entcred for the con- 
test, but few of them came to the line. Vigilant and 
Ailsa were undergoing repairs at City Island, and the 
schooner Elmina had gone to New London. Barr sailed 
the Mineola to a walk-over, and did the 2344 miles in 
the fast time of 2h. 11m. and 35s. She went twice 
around a triangle of 113%4 miles, starting from a line near 
Center Island buoy. 

Twelve craft in all started the contest. Alerion and 
Mimosa tried for honors in the class for 30-footers, and 
the former was victorious. Mimosa had a good lead at 
the end of the first round, but was eventually beaten out 
at the finish by 28 seconds. 

Gowan, Marcia and Heron competed in the race for 
Seawanhaka knockabouts. Marcia led on the first round 
but Gowan passed her and won out. 

Two of the New Rochelle one-design class started. 
Knave, belonging to W. N. Bavier, gave Deuce, the 
property of L. D. Huntington, Jr., a bad beating. 

The 30-footers covered a course aggregating 1614 
miles. The 21-footers and knockabouts had a 13% course 
to travel, while the smaller classes were allotted a dis- 
tance of 8% miles. The summaries follow: 


Sloops—Class H—Start, 12:45 


f finish Elapsed. 
Mineola, August Belmont.........--..-+..0.0+-- 2 56 35 2 11 % 
Sloops—ClassN—Start, 1:00. 

Re. ee Ws Ns dpi dig coddvtvecinéasegesst OO 2 80 57 
Mimosa, Trenor L, Park.....4...6...0cccceeeees 3 51 2 2 51 2 
American Y, C, 21ft, Class—Start, 1:10. 

Howdy, Stuyvesant Wainwright,..,,,,,.......3 52 35 2 42 3% 

Hobo, Trenor L. Park,......,.. seroaeaties oaride rime Disabled. 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts— Start, 1:15, 
Gowan, F. G, Stewart....,.c-cscsccsecesceecveecd OF OD 2 42 55 
Marcia, Johnston de Forest...............,.... 3 58 21 2 43 21 
Heron, F, B. Coudert, Jr.i......ccpseccseseee st BB 2 43 36 
$ Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Start, 1:20. 
Lambkin, S. V. Roagh...........,. gietienn« «+2 49 00 1 29 00 
Arizona, G. A, COrry....cseyeceecnres waatas +++» Disabled, 
New Rochelle 18ft, Class—Start, 1:20, 
Knave, W, N, Bavier.,..,. ete ses oe ert on 20 15 130 15 
Deuce, L, D. Huntington, Jr................... 2 59 23 1 39 23 


The winners were: Alerion, Howdy, Gowan, Lamb- 
kin and Knave. Mineola scored a sail over. 

Conditions on Friday were a bit better.. The breeze 
still hovered between north and west and blew at times 
as high as 18 miles an hour. Most of the craft were 
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reefed. The courses were coveted in directly opposite 
way from that of the first day. This gave the boats a 
reach to the first mark, some little windward work on the 
second and a reach home. 

Twenty-two craft went over the line for the start. The 
70-footer, Mineola, and the schooner Muriel, covered 
the longer course of 2314 miles, and were credited with 
sail overs. Chailenge, a new class L boat, started but 
did not‘finish. She belongs to Wallace T. Foote, Jr., of 
Port Henry, N. Y., and is 57it. 6 in. over all and about 
36ft. on the water line. 

In the class for 30-footers, Mimosa reversed the de- 
cision of the Thursday and won out by 1m. and 27s. 
This advantage was gained on a run when both carried 
spinnakers, just before the finish. ; ie 

Whistlewing, H. M. Crane’s new one, wag victorious 
in the raceabout class, just beating out Mavis, formerly 
Merry Wing, which led during the first round of the 
6%-mile triangular course. The American Y. C.’s 21- 
footer, Howdy, deprived of a competitor by the acci- 
dent to Hobo on Thursday, entered. this class. 

Four Seawanhaka knockabouts started, the honors go- 
ing to W. A. Stewart’s Bobs, which led from start to 
finish. Chipmunk sailed the wrong course in the race 
for class R boats, and the contest went to Cricket. 

Arizona, with her gaff repaired from the damage of 
Thursday, suffered defeat in the class for Manhasset 
Bay raceabouts—Lambkin winning. Three of the New 
Rochelle one-design class started, Knave scoring her 
second consecutive victory of the series. 

Fidget, an 18-footer belonging to Edwin Gould, of the 
American Y. C., and Houri, J. H. Esser’s -21-footer, 
scored sail overs. The summaries follow: 

Sloops—Class H—Start, 12:10. 









Finish. Eiepeal 
Mineola, August Belmont.........++scsceeseeees 2 37 15 2 27 16 
, Schooners—Class D—Start, 12:15. 
Muriel, Charles Smithers............-seeeeeeeees 3 09 48 2 54 48 
Sloops—Class L—Start, 12:30. 
Cheilenge, Wallace T. Foote.........-ssssesee+ Withdrew. 
Sloops—Class N—Start, uae se oa 
Mimosa, Trenor L, Park...........scssescsssees 
Alerion. A, FE, AMOR cccccvesccccvsccsdasconcene 3 38 14 2 03 14 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:35. 
Houri, J. FH. Esser... .ccccocscccvccvcevesceces 2 34 00 1 69 00 
— Rgsnaboute-fitent, 12:45. I es 
Whistlewing, H. M. Crane. eal 
Mavis, G, PUNO: cccribwesasess --8 17 21 2 32 21 
Howdy, Stuyvesant Wainwright .-8 19. 55 2 34 55 
Scamp, A. H. Pirie......ccscccccscccvccccecses Withdrew. 
Seawanhaka Kacckeboute Sat, Fare. — 
Bobs, W. A. W. Stewart. Pe 
Lucille, H. H. Land a... 3 2 % 2 oa & 
Marcia, Johnston de Forest. id 
Mistral, ee Dy Me rwivevesccecsbovouqocdadhsusnel 3 46 36 2 66 36 


Sloops—Class R—Start, 12:55. 
Cricket, H. C. Pryer........ ms -++02 57 34 2 02 34 
Chipmunk, T, S. Young, Jr ...»Mistook course. 


American Y. C. 18ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 





Fidget, Edwin Gould. .........scccscccscesscveps 3 24 45 2 24 45 
Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Start, 1:00. 

Lambkin, S. V. Roach......cc.ccccccscscectovece 2 54 14 144 

Agtabee, G. A. Corryec.cscocscosccccccccccccnses 2 56 57 1 56 57 
New Rochelle 18ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 

Knave, W. N. Bavier...s.csssecessssceecssosoes 2 54 33 1 54 33 

Deuce, L. D. Huntington, Jr............0.s0005 8 02 42 2 02 42 

Caper, B. L, BeWatGrccccoccccccscvccses Seesnee Sailed wrong course. 


The winners were the Mimosa, Whistlewing, Bobs, 
Cricket, Lambkin and Knave. Mineola, Muriel, Houri 
and Fidget won sailover prizes. 

Forty craft started in the race of Saturday. It was the 
occasion of the thirty-second annual Corinthian contest 
and proved to be the best regatta held on Long Island 
Sound this year. The Leland Challenge Cup going to 
the first club knockabout finishing and a series prize 
for the boat of the same type scoring the greatest number 
of points in the three days’ racing, was won by F. G. 
Stewart’s Gowan. 

A brilliant array of stellar racing lights competed. The 
winners in the different classes were: Vigilant, Elmina, 
Mineola, Dorwina, Empress, Mimosa, Adelaide, Jolly 
Roger, Gowan, Cricket, Lambkin, Knave and Esper- 
anza. Neola, Gazabo and Syce scored sailovers. 

Interest centered in the race between the goft. yawls, 
Vigilant and Ailsa. Both were fresh from the drydock, 
and it was rumored that some changes had been made 
on Ailsa which would be beneficial. The breeze was west 
by south and light. These conditions suited Vigilant 
and she gradually drew away from the imported craft, 
and won out by 11m. and 34s. It was a run to the first 
mark, a beat to the second and a reach home. 

Mineola and Yankee met in the class for 7oft. sloops. 
Although the Belmont boat was again victorious by rm. 
and 10s., it looked at times as if Barr would have to doff 
his cap to J. Rogers Maxwell, who held the tiller of 
Yankee. The latter boat crossed the starting line nearly 
half a minute later than did Mineola. 

In the contest for class D schooners, Elmina beat 
Muriel by 6m. and 50s. 

Dorwina beat out Effort and Challenge in class L. 
Effort was late in starting, crossing the line 13 minutes 
after the winner. 

In the race for class N sloops, Mimosa scored over 
Alerion by 8m. and 23s., giving her two races out of 
the three sailed during the Seawanhaka series. 

In the raceabout class the Crowninshield boat, Jolly 
Roger, defeated H. M. Crane’s new Whistlewing by 1m. 
and 12s. Mavis finished third 7 seconds later. The 
struggle between Esperanza and Hera, Newport 30- 
footers, resulted in a victory for the former by 5m. and 
45s. The courses sailed in the race were the same as 
used on the first two days of the series, 

The new 60-rater, Neola, belonging to George M. 
Pynchon, went over the course on a time trial. She did 
the larger triangles in 11m, and 38. slower time than 
Vigilant and 11m. and 7s. slower than Mineola. She is 
a thoroughbred-looking craft with large sail spread. 

The Manhasset Bay raceabout, Lambkin, scored her 
third victory of the series as did Knave, the New Ro- 
chelle 18-footer. The summaries follow; 

¥awls—Class G—Start, 12:05. 


bb ine | 3 
lant, P. PI anon ode> onnstentedsececned 
eh Pee 41586 © 4 1056 
oer H—Start, aren PA sae 
la, August mont. ......5. ui sdentey debes 
= i. Beeere Dees i bins - chwvecee cos +411 08 4.03 08 
Schooners—Class D—Start, 18:15. 
Elmina, Fred F. Brewster....... gneve cednte » #hD 3°59 39 
Muriel, Charles Smithers......,yeecereseeveeves Ql 406 8 


Sloops—Class J—Start, 12:20. 









Neola, G. M. Pynchon......... sonpyyeasic ose 4310 4110 
Sloops—Class K—Start, 12:20. 
Spek, C.F, FOR oo oce sis vveccevesadessucessee 5 03 06 4 43 06 
Sloops—Class Le-Start, 12:35. 
Dorwina, Clifford V. Brokaw......... -. 3234 2 59 34 
Effort, #, M: Smith.....-...... “39600 © 3 11.00 
Challenge, Wallace T. Eoote, a ---3 36 31 3 10 31 
< Sloops—Class M—Start, 12:30. 
Empress, G. M. Heckscher 06 00 3 36 00 
DE vsccddtecrectwoncei ees cs 24 58 3 54 58 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 12:35. 
Minced; Trees Ta, PAK ..ii.000sccecdscnccestsd 4 04 28 3 29 23 
FR TE Tes a 0 00s iind ones cevtevesene 412 4% 3 37 46 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:45. 
DARE Se De Been pas cccgvoctsedscounecsto 4 35 46 3 0 46 
TL, Bs ME vise Visendaceadahereccthdsscuce 444 23 3 59 23 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:50. 
Whistlewing, H. M. Crane.........sssseeeeeees 4 26 00 3 36 00 
nee, tk, Ths Soh ccen beet oes vdegs vexdvanse 427 53 3 37 53 
BANU, Mi MN ina Sik n sscy eo edtet ones awiey 4 26 07 3 36 07 
SOGROM, Fi. -as. MEEL, BEo vce occas ebvasesqvesese 427 41 3 37 41 
PG Mc Mlb) MER ah knee pecesecdeopensres caval 436 27 3 46 27 
Jolly Teow, hs: We SOUR s bs cqvuscccsteuhes sed 4 24 48 3 34 48 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 12:55. 
Marcia, Johnston de Forest............+.seeees 447 54 3 C2 54 
Gowees, FB. 1a, Beams .ccccccvccsevesccevtecviens 4 38 05 3 43 05 
Bobs, W. A. W, Stewart............0ccccceceees 4 49 19 3 54 19 
Lucile, H. H. Bcd sees csavetebaccsvnsghaced 4 49 49 3 54 49 
Vagrant, Brown & Loed.......cccopseccseccsces 4 39 55 3 44 55 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 12:55. 
Genne, “We. BP... FB a snc cestvctescahtensacsces 3 05 28 2 10 28 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 1:00. 
eet, Un. <5, Dee Oe. conven vedvessvedivocds 314 34 214% 
Chipmunk, T. S. Foun, De ov ciniwntsebuwusenwal 3 16 39 2 16 39 
Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Start, 1:05. 
Se 0, SPs SMBs rs peckseccntevetokesssee 3 31 21 2 26 20 
| MINE ses neacnessustesscesshonnes hal 3 34 25 2 29 25 
eI 2'si ovovcnnveceheceestestunctsoal 3 31 26 2 26 26 
ERs CORNED. cvseuvocscivestesecescseall 3 32 55 2 27 55 
New Rochelle 18-footers—Start, 1:05. 
Oe es NTN. 6s ncvcveccsccnsyssvovedsad 3 28 00 2 23 00 
NR MNEs sre ccpecccceeovssoncebesee 3 17 08 2 12 08 
EY SO, EES Es WOURB. cccccvcccccccsecceccvocse 3 28 15 2 23 15 
Newport 30-footers—Start, 1:20. 
Esperanza, H. O, Havemeyer, Jr.............+- 3 11 30 1 51 30 
IEE, SEER, uns vcccnccevevcccecessees 3 17 15 1 67 15 


The winners are: Vigilant, Elmina, Mineola, Dor- 
wina, Empress, Mimosa, Adelaide, Jolly Roger, Gowan, 
Cricket, Lambkin, Knave and Esperanza. Gowan wins 
the Leland Challenge Cup, also the Series Cup for 
knockabouts.. Neola, Gazabo and Syce had sail overs. 





Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your report of the action of the Yacht Racing Union 
of the Great Lakes in the number of June 28 shows that 
at last we are likely to see something reasonable accom- 
plished in the matter of yachting classification. For the 
first time an influential body of yachtsmen have placed 
themselves on record as in favor of restrictions instead of 
a formula for yachting classification. This is particularly 
gratifying to me because the general trend of these re- 
Strictions is in line with the suggestions made by me 
about five years ago for the first time, and constantly 
reiterated since then. I would like to, however, suggest 
that one fundamental error has been committed, namely, 
the use of the erect instead of the inclined load waterline. 
With yachts of various types the erect waterline is an in- 
accurate means of comparison, as every one knows. As 
I had the privilege of pointing out in your columns some 
time since the requirement of minimum area of immersed 
cross section is not the same as a displacement require- 
ment, this relation of area of midship section to displace- 
ment varying with different types at least 15 per cent. 
As a consequence, all of the requirements of the Union 
can be complied with and a small-displacement racing 
machine be designed. If, on the contrary, the Schedule A 
had displacement substituted for immersed cross section 
and a column substituted, giving the limiting length of 
inclined waterline as I have already suggested, the four 
columns devoted to beam and freeboard could have been 
omitted and the Union would have been absolutely as- 
sured of boats of good accommodation, which it would 
be cheapest and best to build strongly, and all of the 
requirements in regard to cabin trunk, freeboard and 
scantlings could have been omitted as entirely unneces- 
sary. Nevertheless the principle of the change is a most 
commendable one, and I have no doubt that in the course 
of a few years it will be found that all my suggestions arc 
practical and they will be carried into effect when a new 
era of yacht racing in seaworthy, fast yachts will begin. 

Gro. Hit. 

Naw York, June 28, 


Dorchester Y. C. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Tuesday, June 17. 


Tue Dorchester Y. C. Y. R. A. open race for Asso- 
ciation 15-footers and 18-footers, one-design dories and 
sailing tenders, was sailed in Dorchester Bay on Tuesday, 
June 17, in a strong northwest wind. The strong breeze 
affected several of the little fellows to such an extent as 
to put them out of it. No 15-footers showed up. Wa- 
wenock had an easy win in the 18-footers. Anita won a 
good race in the one-design dories. The Leach _and 
Hewes S. H. Y. C. tenders sailed a close race, and E. E. 
Merrill took an easy win in the S. B. Y. C. tenders. The 
summary : 





Class T—18-footers. 





Elapsed. 
Wawenock, W. J. Coombs & Seymour..........-.seeeeeeeeee 11715 
Zetas I1., Fohm A. MeKee...cc.ccrccosccccccescccesvcccees 13 16 
Owaissa, Walter Kelly.............ssccvccccccvccccceccsevces 19% 
One-Design D. Y. C. Dories, 
Ariens MR, i Tis! Cathet ine 2) oveveweaeyeseqednc ghacqegeadeceds cabin ae 
Vera, Hijalmar mdburg .......++ neha gulleet@ienenghoemen 134 
San Toy, J. A. Hendrie,........ eecarecamacegeeteccececionse 1 30 46 
— ne, Ole Weesevoedsgveqes decquccses wequceeecevee Wha: 
obo, T. . King........ EGrcereceddveseneeecetucccseses Wi 
Lurline, John P. Meade.........-seeeeeeeececcceneeaneees .Withdrew 
One-Design S, H. Y, C. Tenders, 
C.F, EQOW roc. cc ccc cvcvcnvcoscsocccsccccncsnnesececseehasd Q Sl 25 
«Pe, BEBPOB Si ws ccbugiicccscnvescsscuse easbedes aeTevecesséscude ae 
BR MacCardy consencsunecsocncrecceqecasses acc anceseubqnsuccess OE Oe 
E. Keepers .....-:eeseeseeres oo oqanogesenceecsbabsaeennesensaence 
R. Loring.....+++« meant 0 eaebesrewunes oxas gnemnes Géanapeensees OF Oe 
© Wy Will eicees ox deddeees dea eda ndenenetaagsccnebsedantibedecccl 1095 
5 TUPME ccccvesccecnrananccascaccceeveceeeeaccce hikwews .-. Withdrew, 
»  Skeimnery.. cc cecteuwereueeeses ceenees insu ce toek oo bs05 cage PEW s 
South Boston Sailing Tenders, 
EB. pe eee era ee evereatressnenseedy sso MM 
Ww. Colson...,....+++- sebeowen’ ig 0G 35 
Fred Borden......... een cltenabeeste os “a ors 
FO Fee iesiccccveveccoscccssecsevesssccssonssocesecns Weegee 


LONG ISLAND 
Monday, June 30. 
THE frm of e series of trial races to select, 9. chal 
lenger for wanhaka Challenge cup, now 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., -was sailed on Monday, 
hie 30. we Same oped, 2 eee: Pasenecs, 
eport Y. C.; Tecumseh, Bridgeport Y. C.; Nutmeg, 
Bridgeport Y. C.; Seeress, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Fron- 
tenac, Penataquit Corinthian Y. C.; Crusader, White 
Bear Y. C.; Monsoon, Manchetser Y. C.; Filibuster, 
Eastern Y..C. Wampnissic, Shinnecock Y. C., was with- 
drawn. The wind was light throughout the race, varying 
from S.E. to S.. The course was a tri lar one of four 
miles, starting from the spar buoy off B Rock Light- 
house, and was sailed over three times. The boats were 
stopped at the finish of each four miles, and their times 
taken, thus making the trials practically three races of 
four miles each. Of these, Massasoit, the Crowninshield 
boat, won two, and Tecumseh, the Western boat, finished 
first in one. 
The starting gun was fired at 1:30, and the first leg was 
a beat, the wind blowing S.E. by E. very lightly. Nut- 
meg crossed the line first, followed in order by Monsoon, 
Seeress, Filibuster, Crusader, Frontenac, Tecumseh and 
Massasoit. Tecumseh took the lead in the first mile and 
rounded the first mark nearly three minutes ahead of 
Nutmeg, the second boat. Monsoon was third, followed 
by Massasoit, Filibuster, Crusader, Frontenac and Seeress 
in the order named. Spinnakers were set for the reach 
to the second «nark. Tecumseh increased her lead to 
five minutes over the second boat on this leg. Nutmeg 
was still second, with Monsoon,  Massasoit, Filibuster, 
Frontenac, Crusader and Seeress following. On the run 
home Nutmeg gained on Tecumseh, but not enough to 
= and Tecumseh crossed the line winner by 3m. 
and 40s. 


, CONN. 





First Leg. Second Leg. Third Leg. Elapsed. 
0 41 45 0 17 22 1 iD 28 


TEE “nczecccebaed 41 0 11 21 

Pe 0 4 0 13 25 0 16 08 ~1 14 08 
REGRSOOR » 2520000000004 0 45 43 0 13 54 0 18 44 1 18 21 
NOOUNE “ocpaxdechaced 0 46 21 0 13 25 0 18 47 1 18 33 
= ccadicedeened 0 46 59 0 12 &% 019 00 118 6 
Frontenac ......0cs000¢ 0 48 10 01211 0 18 42 0 19 03 
a Se 0 48 05 0 13 06 0 17 32 0 18 43 
RDN : coxckitcebeceeet 0 5 44 0 13 20 0 18 42 1 22 4 

The boats were sent off over the same course at 3:05. 


The wind had freshened somewhat, but was still light. 
They crossed the line in the following ordcr: Filibuster, 
Crusader, Seeress, Nutmeg, Massasoit, Monsoon, Tecum- 
seh and Frontenac. Massasoit liked the weather and 
drew ahead at once, rounding the first mark at 3h. 28m. 
33s. Crusader, the second boat, was 2m. 30s. behind, and 
Filibuster, the last boat, 7m. 27s. behind the leader. 
Massasoit retained her lead on the reach to the second 
mark, and on the run home and won by 2m. 23s. over 
Crusader : 





First Leg. Second Leg. Third Leg. egead. 

Massasoit 23 33 0 15 31 0 13 33 0 52 37 
Crusader ... 0 26 03 0 15 55 0 13 02 0 55 00 
Tecumseh .. -0 26 23 0 15 26 0 13 13 0 55 02 
Frontenac 0 25 14 017 4 0 14 12 0 57 12 

BAR dcne -0 27 33 0 16 17 0 15 56 0 57 46 
Nutmeg -O 28 24 017 01 0 14 49 100 14 
Monsoon .. 0 29 15 0 17 37 0 14 36 1 01 28 
PEEED  .nostrnencecand 31 00 0 16 41 01412 1 01 5&8 


In the third race the course was reversed, making the 
first leg a beat to windward. The breeze was improving, 
but was only fair. There was some confusion at the 
starting line, and Monsoon finally crossed first at 4:20. 
Massasoit was second, and was followed by Frontenac, 
Crusader, Filibuster, Nutmeg, Seeress and Tecumseh. 
Massasoit at once took the lead, and at the first mark 
was Im. 29s. ahead of Crusader, the next to round the 
mark. The positions remained unchanged on the reaches 
to the second mark and to the finish, and Massasoit 
crossed the line 32s. ahead of Crusader, in the best-sailed 
race of the day: 
1st Leg. 2d and 3d Legs. Elapsed. 

0 29 0 2 06 








Massasoit 23 37 0 25 

Crusader ... 0 25 06 0 24 32 0 49 38 
Frontenac ..0 25 20 0 25 49 0 51 09 
Seeress ..... .-0 28 42 0 23 23 0 52 05 
Filibuster .. -0 28 10 0 24 22 © 62 32 
Tecumseh .. 0 29 28 0 23 34 0 5&3 02 
Nutmeg ...... 29 13 0 24 22 0 53 35 
Monsoon 29 06 0 25 17 0 54 23 

Savin Hill Y. C. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


A cus race was held by the Savin Hill Y. C. on Satur- 
day, June 28. The winners were Hesper and C. A. J. 
Smith’s sailing tender. The summary: ' 


Handicap Class. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 

Hesper, W._H. Christie. ...../....cesvssesccsens 4 18 00 3 58 00 
Pe eS, Be obeinsécsavevvsscdiected 413 10 408 10 
Wide Awake, J. H._Ricker..............scseses 427 07 409 07 
Icureasy, J. D. McBeath..............seseesees 4 32 25 4122 
Aitkane, A. A. Swallows... ..cccccscceseccesesds 438 40 413 4 
Delawaen, . 3. As. ae cntencrcaacesasecesccnced Disabled. 

Romance, WING SeATS.........0seeeereeessees Capsized. 


coos eaeses 
Basse 
BSsrs 





Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS. 
Tuesday, June 17. 
THE opening race of the Cohasset Y. C. was sailed 


Tuesday, June 17, over the regular club course in a strong 
northwest breeze. The summary: 


7 Knockabout Class. 





Finish. 

pi ee EEE ee . -.210 12 

oonsoon, J. A. Knowles.. 223120 
Heralda, Alanson EPs woke Salah aialesak <a 

Eleanor, F. H. Moors........ iting i We Gscapenucccaeeeesece Disabled. 

Edith, A. Abbott meee Stee 2 90 00 

Uniline, -Galbert:Tawet..;.<....:0<i0rccsccdccoccccccctercccesd 38 











a 


once a es 


Si 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


— eee. ae 





Beverly-Y. C. 
MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
Tuesday, June 17. Pe 
In a strong northwest wind the sweepstakes race 


of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off Monument Beach on 
Tuesday, June 17. Thete was a bit more wind than 
of the skippers of the one-design 30-footers cared 
for, but it was an excellent chance in which to try them 
out. “They were all sailed hard, and throughout most 
of the windward leg the water was up to their cabin 
windows. - While some of the owners deem this an un- 
desirable feature, enough of this kind of work was done 
to show. that. the boats aré practically non-capsizeple. 
Four of them were unfortunates. Gameccck’s iport 
oe was broken early in the race“and the mast of 
oung Miss was carried away. In shaking out a reef 
Mashneé’s mainsail was split from top to bottom. Zin- 
gara parted a stay, but she kept on and made a good 
showing. Pontiac did not relish the strong breeze and 
withdrew. — illa established a lead early in the race 
and maintained it to the finish. 

There were three starters in the 21ft. raceabout class—- 
Barnacle, designed by Fred Lawley, and Terrapin ana 
Afethusa, designed by MHerreshoff. Barnacle de- 
feated the two Herreshoff boats in the easiest manner 
possible, and thereon lies the tale of a scow, for Barnacle 
is a scow of the most pronounced type. She has the 
hardest of bilges in her forward overhang, which lies 
yety close to the water, to give her the right entrance, 
and the bilges soften amidships. She has a fin with a 
bulb resembling a Whitehead torpedo, and through this 
runs a centerboard which runs straight up and down. 
Howard and. Krieker broke down in the fourth class cats, 
and Maori had it all to herself. Go Bye and Spider had 
a close race in the 15-footers. The summary: 


80-footers—One Design. 
Praxilla, John Parkinson, Jr. 








Mashnee, R. W. Emmons..... 

keress, W. F. Harrison... 
ingara, E. N. Farnsworth............ 
Aaetee, By Te Creme aes vic. cscccccoccccccccoccccssces 
Notos, W. O.:& C.' ER. Taylor, Jr... ..ccccccccccccccccesses 2 37 14 
Gamecock, Lotiis Bacom........+..ssseeeeseeeseeereeeeeeees Disabled. 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore.............-.eeeseeeeeees Disabled. 
POatinc,: J. Asi Beezevasisssc.ccccccctccccccccccssccccesevcs Withdrew. 

21-footers. 4 
Barnacle, W. B.C. Teastisicescrcccseccccccccccccccccccsccces 1 56 22 
Tervapies, TE. G DebaeG iss sen ceccccccctevcccccccccsccesccccs 2 07 08 
Mbetnaahy Cs R62 TR oie o Svcs 0k ce vcd ecovocegecs cesses 2 14 57 
Fourth Class Cats, 

Manel” A. BD, THAR. io. iis ese ccassnthecccccccccdegecces 2 15 45 
Howard, H. O. Miller Disabled 
Krieker, W. O. Jameson 
Go Bye, L. S. 


Spider, H, M. _.Stone.... 
Ranizo, M. H. Richardson. 


Saturday, June 28. 


A club race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off Monu- 
ment Beach, Saturday, June 28, in a fluky breeze from 
the southeast. The 30-footers went over the line in a 
bunch, with Pontiac in the lead. After some short tacks 
Young Miss pulled away from the bunch and held her 
lead to the finish, Pontiac being second. In the 21-footers 
Terrapin won handily. Krieker had things all her own 
way in the fourth class cats. In the 15-footers Spider won 
a good race after starting long behind the time of gun- 
fire. The summary: 

30-footers—One Design. 








Elapsed. 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore.. «+02 04 20 
Pontiac, J. A. Beebe........... «.-2 05 40 
Mashnee, R, W. Emmons, 2d. .2 06 54 
Praxilla, John Parkinson, Jr... ..2 07 10 
Detet, ©. Hs AGO AVE G. Taylor......cccccccccccccccccccece 2 07 52 
DUMOOGIC.P RANUOE POMBOMs oes c ccccccccccvecepoccccccsccccesocs 2 08 49 
pages cs. c Sis ccveleeevicaecteessl 2 09 23 
Bveryn, “Jobe: Hitchebok. .......cccrescccccccccccccccvccccees 2 11 29 
Cheeirareess VE. F.C RROSTIOOM. 2.0 cece cceccccccccccscccccecses 2 19 21 
Teeibid, t, R Yebleg.c 2 13 16 
errapin Et MENG 556.6605 56h ps CbadGbdhdeesésdesocsoes 
Beteie, OD: Waktaecccece.ccccecicccsecefocecccceacesenss 217 13 
PON, Eis: UE, HEOOUS Ss dbc cv cntinsicccdcccehesectedscccoccvce 217 19 
BIRO: : Ment Di AMON 6 0 iid sss cose ade cSdicevecccdessccesces 217 52 

Fourth Class—Cats. 

einen, , B, TemeeO Rs vais cccccniaescepspesccctescvcepoces 2 28 08 
Howard, H, ©. Miller...........ccccesesccseseccecessesecs Withdrew. 








Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, June 21. 

Tue first club race. of the Duxbury Y. C. was sailed 
off the club house at Duxbury, Saturday, June 21. The 
breeze was light-at the start, but later freshened to whole- 
sail power. iladi II. won ey in the 18ft. knock- 
abotits.. In the handicap class As You Like It finished 
first, but took third place on corrected time. In It fin- 
ished second, but Dolphin, which finished third, took first 






on ‘corrected time. ie summary: 
18ft. Knockabouts. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Padi II., F. R. Adams....... easidindinneesond 2 . 
ake, H. M. Jones..... rer 
Osprey, A. Train..... 
Aspinquid, C. R. Foster..........+sseeseseseees 
2 03 44 
2 05 10 
2 06 20 
te 3 2 08 33 
Dexbury Y. C. 
me. DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 
A cuus race of the Duxbury ¥. C. was sailed Saturday, 


‘une 28, in a whole-sail. southwest breeze. Question won 
conertalie mania The summary : 
cP Seoetpos. aii 


C. Clapp. , 


H. 
Cc. 


02 2 
% 











Holl Massachusetts ¥. C. 
HULL, MASS. 
t Tuesday, June 17: 

It was a keel boat day all around in the Y. R. A. open 
race of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., sailed over the 
outside courses, off Point Allerton, on Tuésday, June 
17. In the 25-footers, Calypso walked out through the 
bunch on the two reaches and broke down on the wind- 
ward leg of the first round. Before this happened, how- 
ever, Seboomook, a Gloucester craft, designed and built 
by Archie Fenton, had the best of her, and Sally VI. was 
not far behind. Chewink passed Calypso while she was 
in trouble, and the three keel boats continued over the 
course, another accident to Calypso putting her out of it 
for good. It was Seboomook’s first race, and she made a 
great showing, winning by a big margin. In the 21- 
footers Little Haste had things all her own way on the 
two reaches, but on the windward leg the Adams boat 
went up from sixth place to first. Chloris came through 
the bunch to second place and Tabasco III. moved up 
from fifth to third. The three keels finished in the 
above order. In the 18ft. knockabout class Question led 
down hill, but on the windward leg Biza, a keel, came to 
the front and won a good race. The breeze was west, 
northwest, strong and very puffy. All hands were reefed. 
The summary: 

Class D—25-footers. 






Elapsed. 
CG BE TRIES i ick ccc dic ccdeuise edb iiansoctyé 3 03 28 
BE Wc Ba Oe Is nc accc kc ckcvicgcdesacssectlsrugied 3 11 45 
Chewink 11. Pe G; MaGomiber; Jr... cic. ccccccsccecccecsocts 3 16 22 
ES Me I con ache ccnecacsegeceyes ioe scenesss Withdrew. 
Crees Fo! We Rp ertO ahs oie. cece sccsccceccnccoegs Withdrew. 

Class S—21-footers. 

Pomng Wert Oes .o cine co000ccnescnceveceesccccocssececoasoccess 1 43 05 
Chloris, corey, = 7 A onachdcaen décemensebeasadeetes 1 44 02 
TROLS DE a Eh es We Me cc pncccceseccctoccesedecsecces 1 45 10 
Pe, i. Wt, ES ho nach dpaces'es cosecoebhocssbeesause 1 45 20 


Little Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr.. 
Perhaps II.. . E, Robinson.. 
Rambler, W. L. Learned......... ‘ 
Class I—18-footers. 
Biza, Alfred Dou eae 
Question, J. ° 





ittiwake, H. M. Jones 

Malillian, FP. S. Permar 
Tokalon, R. J. Randolph, Jr 

Comforter, J. M. Whittemore.........cccccsccccccccccccsces 1 56 51 
NN 1, Rs SENOS o thes i ccecsdcdcccvccddticcdédasccacccdecs 1 59 24 
BSE PE etree: ae eee Disabled. 
Marion C., J. J. Gs F555 eevee cc cdivettasdevctes Disabled. 


The judges were Foster Hooper, John T. Humphrey 
and Louis M. Clark. There were no protests. 


Eastern Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Monday, June 23. 


THE first of the Eastern Y. C.’s special open races for 
Y. R. A. restricted classes was sailed off Marblehead 
Monday, June 23. The breeze was from the northwest, 
strong at first, with a soft spot in the middle and a 
perfect whole-sail breeze at the finish. Seboomook was 
over first at the start, with Chewink II. close by, Sally 
VI. astern and Calypso to leeward, but in a fine position. 
A shift in the wind hurt Calypso on the first leg, while 
the three keels were close together. Chewink turned the 
first mark in the lead, and at the second mark she and 
Sally VI. were right together. They started working 
short tacks. Seboomook took a long board inshore, fol- 
lowed by Calypso, and, in a single tack, they were first 
and second. Seboomook once more showed herself to be 
: _— windward boat, and she increased her lead to the 
nish. 

In the 21-footers Perhaps II. was first at the start, with 
the rest in a bunch, excepting Opitsah IV., which took 


’ the leeward end of the line. Pilot pulled out ahead and 


turned the first mark in the lead. Little Haste pulled up 
on her on the second leg, but Pilot held the weather 
berth and it was some time before Little Haste could get 
by. She did it just before raching the second mark, and 
at this point Chloris fouled Pilot and spoiled her 
chances. Little Haste, with nothing to bother her, kept 
her lead to the finish. Janet, a new Crowninshield boat, 
sailed her first race, and made a close finish with Malil- 
lian. The summary: 


Class D—Y. R. A. 25-footers. 


Soieomssed, WB. A, Sai BscciccsccseccssccviceccovecwWseeste 2 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton........0..scccccccscceccescoeses 2 
Chewink I1I., F. G. Macomber, Jr...........sceecseseeeseces 2 
Sally” VI, L. Bi Percival. 100k. icteicstccwccccsscccvvcccoess 2 


Class S—21-footers. 

Little ‘Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr.........ceccsccccccccccdes 
Pilot, Reginald Boardman..... bp de 
Tabasco . H._H. Wiggin.. 
Opitsah IV., S. H. Foster.. 
Chloris, a’ & Cheney. 
Perhaps II., J. E. Robinson... odes 
Class I—18-footers. 
ane B. B. Crowninshield 

alillian, B.S. Permarscisscccs 
Scrapper, Loring Brothers..............s.sceecsecseeeseeens 21 


The judges were H. H. Buck, O. B. Roberts, Henry D. 
Bennett and Henry P. Benson. Protests were entered by 
Pilot and Chloris, each against the other. 
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Corinthian Y. C. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Tuesday, June 17. 


Tue first race of the Corinthian Y. C. of the season 
was sailed off Marblehead on Tuesday, June 17, only one 
class filling and two boats crossing the finish line. The 
summary : 


Class A. 
Tiegeed. Corrected, 

Yerico, W. H. Rothwell........... ee csndeeweal 1 41 00 136 2% 
Virginia, Bi 1. Small... .scceccccccceccccsesors 1 62 00 1 52.00 
Chasea, D. H. Follett.......--.sccecccseeceeseee Disabled. 

Class B. 
Ruth, H. 'S, Wheelock..........ssseccseceseees Withdrew. 

Saturday, June 21. 


The first championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed, off Marblehead, Saturday, June 21. The 
breeze was southeast, oy strong outside, with quite a 
chop to the sea, and, withal, a_ trifle fluky, finish 
was made in a drizzling rain. Sally VI. got the. best of 
the start, and led to Archer’s Rock, with Chewink II. in 


second place. On the leg to Halfway Rock, Calypso went 
by the two keels and held her lead to the finish. Little 

aste led the 21-footers over the course, and when the 
breeze freshened, Opitsah IV. went up from last to second 


place. Two Burgess-designed 18-footers sailed a very. 
close race in the 18ft. knockabout class. Lhe summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 


El d. 
Seana A. WW, CRetetOR oon ive vu scsi icunccdéscececcveds 1 i 
Chewink II., F, G. Macomber, Jr..............cccsceseeess 1 28 40 
SE og St ec NONE wn ocd ca acchansbatar otuenectnsnaie. 1 29 05 


Class S—21-footers. 
Little Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr 
Opitsah IV., S. H. Foster.......... 








Pilot, R. Boardman 
Tabasco III., H. H. 








Ruth, -B. Si Wee sae vive ccvase ce ciccccccccvesiocteccet 
s at Class I—18ft. Knockabouts. 
avage, John PIN 60s 6 os sn. ca nds ceaescdedeasccdccieued 1 25 16 
, Ww. Cu LOOP nua vns asic ik tone ciccwighbeds bevebaers 1 25 22 
Wollaston Y. C. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


A Y. R. A. open race, given by the Wollaston Y. C., was 
sailed in Quincy Bay, Saturday, June 28, in a whole-sail 
northwest breeze. Good starts were the order in all 
classes, and the races throughout were good. In the 25- 
tcoters Theodora got the start, but Thordis caught her on 
the first leg and led the rest of the course. The 21-footers 
were away in a bunch, but Chloris came into first place on 
the second leg and led to the finish. Wawenock was first 
at the start and kept there to the finish. Malillian and 
Biza had a most exciting finish in the 18ft. knockabout 
class, going over the line right abreast. Honors were 
divided on the rest of the course. There was a good race 
in the handicap class and the first four boats finished close. 
The summary: 


Class C—25-footers, 


Thordis, C. A. Henly.........cccccscscecscececcececececeees 1 ' 
Theodora, Frank Burgess i 10 


RGsdve de adantebnewatcackcccecéseeed 11110 
1 . 3 Class S—21-footers, 
Chloris, Cheney & Lanning...........ccccccccccccssccececes 1 02 03 
PE PND ars crdin ccd cote dsc dacduus enthbecreGendsacceice 1 06 16 
Op ee 3955S. Ths DOM aacstisssineeissecccccieccvteccese 1 07 35 
Micmac, Richard Hutchinson................0cccceececeeece 1 07 40 
Perhaps IT., J. BH. RODimsGd...cvccecccccsciccccccccccccccccs 1 07 47 
NEN) OF g Ms SIMD a Cees dodeccccetcwtedctccccestvescave 11017 
se Class T—18-footers, 
Wawenock, Coombs & Seymour............sceeceseceeeees 1 05 40 
Owaissa, Ww. Me, PE eI ocdds cdevactuederecasccesncsececas 1 07 29 
Class I—18ft. Knockabouts, 


Malillian, B, S. Permar 

Biza, Alfred RRA iiadns ccesciahcadenadéns onmeotoaen « 
Marion C., J. J. Moebs......... 
Tokalon, R. J. Randolph, Jr.. 
Comforter, J. M, Whittemore.. 





Nobby, G. W. Glover.......... 
Bohemian, A. B. Holmes............sceeceeeee 
yee Pe Ne ev dncdncnncvasacceeddesdivdbhe cheat 


Handicap Class. 
Potehontes, F.C.  Moervill. 2c 5.55. wcvcnccaccccccesctecs 1 06 22 
Sheila, L, F. Hewitson 
Neptune, A, E, Linnell 
Canacum, J, C. Moore, 
ONG Ey Ete Maas cvcceyscssecdedsesthivveessusiqeosecte 
West Wind, W. M. Chase 
Brant, J. A. Fenno........ 
Ruth, A, T. Barstow 





The judges were C. G. Jones, S. N. Small, W. C. Lap- 
ham, H. E. Nelson and Com. A. L. Baker. Protests 
were entered by Takalon against Marion C., Owaissa 
against Wawenock, Micmac against Opitsah IV., and 
Opitsah IV. against Micmac. 





Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. 


BAY SHORE, L, I. 
Saturday, June 28. 

Tue Penataquit Corinthian Y. C., of Bay Shore, L. I.. 
opened the season.of 1902 on June 28 with the first race 
for the Lighthouse cup and the spring regatta. This 
trophy goes to the club member winning the series of six 
races each year, three times, not necessarily consecutively. 

Five class N boats started, including two new ones 
belonging to H. O. Havemeyer and John R. Suydam. 
The former, a Herreshoff production, Electra by name, 
won the race, beating out Amy Foster, winner of the 
series of 1901, by 5m. and 52s. 

Arrow, the Suydam craft, built this year at City 
Island from the lines of Clinton H. Crane, was unfortu- 
nately disabled. Richard Hyde’s Gayety withdrew. Win- 
nets in the other classes were Dolphe and Helen. 

Points scored on the Lighthouse cup were as follows: 
Electra, 15; Amy Foster, 11; Treasure, 8; Arrow, 2; 
Gayety, 2. The next contest in the trophy series takes 
place July 5. The summaries follow: 


Electra, H. O.. Havemeyer...........sscsecsees 3 52 16 14716 

nie Pontes, 35: CO. Bas AF vc. ctedcinocne thos 3 58 08 1 53 08 

Treasure, C. EH, Coneites.. 20s 000tFitBe evs eehe 4 03 48 1 58 48 

POTN ee Te IE vas ar vnksspeeivahsrspas Disabled. 

Gayety, Richard Hyde..............ccccesceseees Withdrew. 

Sloops—Class Q—Start, 2:10. 

Dolphe, Min OMIT 5 5 «occ onuhasebactced 3 40 38 1 30 38 

Toddie, by RMR cecetosachecsitesssensasen ee 3 38 56 1 28 56 
Dolphe wins on corrected time. 


Sloops—Class W—Start, 2:15. 
Helen, W. H. Wray.-.c...«.--, art, 2F 16 00 
Scud, I. B. F. Walling....... an 
SA, Wa Re We cercorctocee 


The winners were Electra, Dolphe and Helen. 








Columbia Y. C. 
SOUTH ROSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


Tue Columbia Y. C. sailed its second race off City 


Point, Saturday, June 28; in. a, strong.northwest breeze. 
The summary: 








First Class, / 
Wapiti, E. J. Powers.s....c ccs peieccschslees Hiapeed. Come 25 
Rival, Joseph Nicholson.,.....,,.,..,. Jeenné 1 57 43 1 50 43 
Nelka, George. Cuy.....,.. diitvodesviddsdoceve% 2 02 30 1 & 9 
Julia, M. Roche ....56..04-04+ doko dies osteaee 2446 201 45 
iced Hien: tein; ee the 
Strideaway, Clarence We. ca seeel SL BT “146 27 
Catherine, Reuben Young.... 03 50 1h &# 

er 






ies 


CLT TAT Ee eee 
ee Set ae 


a 


pert 
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Quincy Y. C. . 
QUINCY, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


Tue Quincy Y. C. held a club race Saturday, June 28, 

Quincy Bay. There was’a strong breeze from the 
northwest and the wins in each ciass were on good 
margins, The summary: 


First Class, 





— Corrected. 
SW, SOM ciledcsréscattsaesvcnaantad 56 1 49 36 
Hustler, Robbins & Whittemore............... 2 28 48 154 06 
Memeiaes, Gee, Webbe ties vcvevevddesopocs 2 32 39 200 %& 
SR, Wn My Gy Soe. on nasvepees howcrtivevssoos : 32 31 2M" 41 
Moondyne, Shaw Brothers.......4.....0.+000. 34 07 201 46 
Marvel, Reed & Lincoiln........ Redgccupsseeed¥ ; 36 16 202 B 
Wild Duck, J, Bainbridge...............--.0+5 2 40 42 2 07 19 
SA Sh, CE san ons cod enduoes bare raphocoveste 2 2 08 15 
REE SE | ND once peereerecceebocdccvessséeun 


Omeme, W. P. Barker.. 
Cleopatra, F. F. Crane 
Special One-Design Class. 


i A Es TED Ac vcc'vesevedsoncscessse os a6 0 49 05 
Ella > "Tarbert Miebnet. 37... 400-5 0005h>0hss.. - - : 5 58 
Marjorie A.; Wm, Bennett..............sceeeeee oe oe 53 62 
SE Be, Ses. OWN on ss ine acse caer gessececsvccs oe 0 é 55 45 


QUINCY, 
Tuesday, June 17. 

THE club race of the Quincy Y. C. was sailed in Quincy 
Bay, Tuesday, June 17, in a reefing northwester. There 
was a good list of entries in the first handiacp class and 
Ida J. won a close race. Edith A. won easily in the 
second class. The summary: 

First Class. 


MASS. 


Elapsed. 
Bie F.C. OC, COMMRG. 05500 ccccccpvcccepeecgsenscvenpivepocces 6 58 03 
SE GE MMe vacensvccgshonescoccovbsecdas oscocesedpos 1 00 21 
Meee, DP. JORG. vieesccsicsecsiccbvccecvociecwcccbecovcess 1 O1 09 
Marvel. Reed & TAncole.........00ccsecrccvesccvccccccsovenes 1 02 16 
Wild Duck, J. Bainbridge.............cesseccecsesseceveeces 1 02 52 
Papen, SE, WUTAMG oc occ ccc ctectccgencesoscecccccsecvctes 1 04 47 
NEE WE UNIUEOOR 55 0055500 Jd ive dé cVecccevcssesvdesbeew 1 05 17 
Goblin, Elmer Ricker ........sssesesecsscccccsccseseensosess 107 33 
Cisopatvn, F. Fi. Crame.....cccccsscccscccsesccccscvccsessoess 1 09 37 
Moondyne, Shaw MNS n 5s SER scccbee ess ake veat Withdrew. 
Hustler, Robbins & Whittemore.............cceceeeweeeee Disabled. 

Second Class, 

Gaycap, Frank White... ene hele idee neces ae 1 08 09 
Milter TOW POWRMS  oocccccsccvcccccccewensgecocccccscnsepegs 115 &® 
EE A: EE, CRONE cccdsccscusverteosbnvccyscts$hngan Withdrew 


Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, MASS. 
Saturday, June 28. 


A HANDICAP race was given by the Winthrop Y. C. 
Saturday, June 28. Calypso finished first in the 25-footers, 











but lost on allowance. The other winners were Louise, 
Ella M. and Virginia. The summary: 
25ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ideal, H. B. Whiittier.............sescecseseses 1 24 2 111 2 
( ‘alypso, A, W. Chesterton..........sscceeeeees 1 12 5 1 12 55 
Ariel, J. R. Hodder.........cccsscccseseecescvess 1 21 26 113 3 
21ft. Class. A 
Louise, W. BH. Allem.........sccssccescscccsocees 1 17 &7 
Favorite, F, W. Bird... 119 12 
Member, F. TF. CaWReccccccccccscccccccccssetntce 120 36 
Henrietta, J. C. McCloskey..........sseeeeees 1 90 15 1 22 15 
Zeves, J. A. McKie. .........ccecceccccccsceseees 1 122 40 
Thelma, E. K. Tewksbury. 1 1 25 3H 
Ifector, Be Wig, BEE vc vccvccccccccescecevt 1 27 33 1 25 33 
ft. Class 

FE Ma oat D, F, Murphy.......cesceceeeeeeeeeees 1 24 00 1 2400 
Ca W. W. Colson 28 55 1 28 55 
El, re harles Kelly........ 29 53 129583 
Virginia, W. F. Traiser....... os kapiannieabsiees 1% 2 1 28 20 
Flash, W. ff. Myrick og eneapsvanbeeentred dues 1 3 0 130 00 





Riverside Y. C. 


Tue fourteenth annual regatta of the Riverside Y. C., 
of Riverside, Conn., will be held on Saturday, July Ms “on 
will be open to yachts enrolled in any recognized yacht 
club. The classes are: 

Schooners—7s5ft. and 55ft. classes. 


‘ 
Sloops and Cutters—Soft., 7oft., 6oft., s1ft., 43ft., 36ft., 
3oft., 25ft., 2rft., and 18ft. classes. 
Yawls—43ft. and 36ft. classes. 
Raceabouts—Regular classes. 
Cathoats—3oft., 25ft., 21ft. and 18ft. classes. 


American Y. C. arft., 18ft. and 15ft. one-design classes. 

New Rochelle Y. C. one-design class. 

Horse Shoe Harbor Club one-design class. 

Manhasset Bay Y. C. one-design raceabout class. 

The races will be started at 12 o’clock, and the starting 
and finishing line will be indicated by a mark boat and 
the committee boat, anchored half a mile southeast of the 
gas buoy off Little Captain’s Island. 

Entries will be received by the chairman of the Race 
Committee at 21 Park Row, New York, up to noon of 
Thursday, July 3; later at the club house at Riverside, 
Conn. 





Kennebec Y. C. 


KENNEBEC RIVER, BATH, ME. 
Saturday, June 28. 

Tue second championship cup race of the Kennebec Y. 
C. was sailed on Saturday, June 28. The weather was 
bright and clear, and the ‘wind strong, with heavy flaws 
from the northwest. All the boats carried reefs, Aspenet 


and Hecla one, and Dewey, Swift*and Pirate two. The 
course was six miles. The summary: 

Second Class—21.to 25ft. 

; : > sed Comected. 

Aspenet, ex-Com. F. M. Cook...........++s00++ 17 
Dewey, Bonney & Farrar,...:...<.ssssseeeeeses 0 53 48 0 53 O1 

Third Class—18 to 21ft 
Swift, Owen J. Ledyard. 2. .........eeeeeeeeeets © 59 03 0 59 08 
Pirate, Jas. A. Bimsom........+.sereeseereesee+ 1 04 03 1 04 51 

Fourth Class—15 to 18ft, 
Hecla, Geo. A, Ward..........-cseesereessecese 1 02 01 0 02 11 


The winners were Aspenet, Swift-and Hecla. 





Meteor Beaten. 


Emprror WILuiAm’s American-built yacht, Meteor, was 
leneien an 9 Snes ae, Sact on Jems 29 be See ress’ yacht, 
Tduna. Meteor finished 2h. behind Iduna. reports 
say that Meteor was steered by the Emperor. 


—_ 


lf you want your shoot to be announced hete send a 


aotice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 4.—North Branch, N. J.—Open pater shoot of the North, 
ranch Gun Club. H, B. Ten Eyck, Sec’ 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.—Annual shoot of the Kast End Gun Club, 

July 4.—Towanda, ig —Annual tournament of the Towanda Gun 
Club; targets. W. Dittrich, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Palmer, ‘deme —Reunion of the Massachusetts fnaee 
ne hee amateur and professional match. Dr. S. B 

eit 
July 4.— “ion, N. Y.—The Remington Gun Club’s all-day open 
shoot. 

July 4.—Monticello, I1l.—Monticello Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 4.—Shelbyville, 1.—Shelbyville Gun Club’s emateur target 
tournament, 

July 4.—Swanton, Vt.—Amateur tournament; 
land and Canada. 

July 4.—Watertown, Mass.—One-day target tournament of the 
Watertown Gun Club. H. A, Philbrook, Capt. 

July 4.—Rutherford, N, J.—All-day ter et omens wate the Boiling 
Springs | Fishing and Gun Club. C. ieted. 

uly 4.—Haverhil!, — —All-day ao of he “Haverhill Gun 
Club. §. G. Miller, Sec’ 

July 45.—Cripple Creek, , Colo.- 
tournament, 

July 45.—Mt. Kisco, N. ¥.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County eens t ol a my J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 4 ouston, Texas.—Peters Cartridge Company’ s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices . the Houston Gun Club. 

July 4-5.—Beaver Falls, Pa.—Two days’ shoot of the Recreation 
Gun Club. W. R. pathy Sec’y. 

July 8&—Fremont, O. —Annual pseiontnent 
Club. 

July 8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tourna- 
ment of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. 
Litzke, eae ys Little Rock. 

July & ine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament a “the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 

se money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

15-16.—Charlottes, Va.—Annual merchandise shoot of the 
arlottesville and University of Virginia gun clubs. G. L. Bruf- 


fe 

7.3 ‘ein. McConnelsville, O.—First annual tournament of the 
McConnelsville Gun Club. J. F. Dover, Sec’y. 

July 16-17.—Allentown, Pa.—-Two days’ target tournament under 
the auspices of the John F. Weiler Gun Club. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’ 

July 17-18. 


open to New Eng- 
-Cripple Creek Shotgun Club's 


of the Fremont Gun 


-Penenecin, Fla.—Two days’ tournament of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., under the auspices of the Dixie Gun Club; $150 
added. V. J. Vidal, Sec’y. 

July 21-23.—Winnipeg, Man.—Sixth annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment of the aes Industrial Exhibition Association. F. W. 
Henbach, Gen’! M 

July 22-23. 23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trag- 
shooters’ League target tournament. C. W. Walton, Sec’y, 


Natchez, Miss. 

July 23-25.—Bay Ridge A. A. Co., Md.—J. R. Malone’s eighth 
annual midsummer tournament; $200 added money; two days 
prise Gun Club. Geo, W. Mains Sec’y 


July 28-Aug. 2.—Atlanta, Ga. —Peters Cartridge Company’s tour- 
nament. 
j. 2. 


Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament given by Col. 
Anthony and Maj. E, P. McKissick, 

Aug. 67.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna: 
a ps the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 

ai ey. 

Aug 1k —Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
ennait oo under the auspices of the Birmingham Gen 
Club. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 18-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s ‘<= 
nament, yt the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. 
Whitmore, pony, 

Aug. 14-16.— amilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Geme 


Protective. ciation’s tournament, 
Aug. 19-9).—Vicksburg, Miss. ner wd Louisiana Trap 
shooters’ League target tournament. Walton, Sec’y, 


Nowe, Miss. 
hee Bee Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Ossining 
oan Giub first day, ‘andicap and R. I, clam bake; second day, 
regular programme, 
ug. 56.25. —Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur shooting tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. udd and E. Hinshaw 
Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. 5S, G. 
Miller, ‘See’y. 
Sept. 2-3.—Tiffin, O.—Second annual , Senent of the Tif- 
fin —_ Club; $7 added. L. D. Arndt, Sec’y. 
S 3-4 —Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
sory, aie the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and [= a City, bandit 


pupneenesy at targets. Open to all; $200 ad Aitken, 
ec’y. 
Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 


open to the, world. 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and 
sociation. Targets and re birds. Paul Franke, Sec’y, 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. H. H. 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Oct. 7-8.—Greenville, O.—Handicap tournament of the Green- 
ville Gun Club. H. A. McCaughey, Sec’y. 

oes N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoo 

Chicago, Til, ‘—Garfield — Club’ . target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Gone s, Seat Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, S ay 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target =m 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Interstate Park. Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 


shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
ame Protective As- 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—At the regular shoot, June 28, Brodie was 
very near = the straight score silver cup, winning in Class A with 
24 out of 25. Hitchcock beat out Guthard in Class B with 22, and 
Barthel led Class C with 13. 

The day was favorable for good scores, and was acknowledged 
by the 10 and 15 straights, 14s out of 15s and Brodie’s 47 out of 50. 
We call this good shooting. Following are the scores, the last 
being the club event: 








Events . oe a, Oe ee Sf 
Targets: . Ww 65 0 6 W 15 15 3 2 
SS SFT REED TR ey ey ee erty 23 68:13:10 24 
ROMs nechee 911 9 8 ii 2 2 
T Reid . a aot ae 7 ae 
Hitchcock — ° 9 S*i) ace es - 
Guthard 914 9 13 14419 B® 
Barthel .. Ea g° Bh. OU 
Ford ........ $7 ..8%..6 
Bachmann 66 ee FB Lh 
TEE sa dgbdususutiocss os a i $n = oe 
A Reid «2... rrrrirrerts decesees a 
D. A. Ae bey Treas, 
Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 
N. .H., june ee afternoon the fourth shoot of the 
Association afforded the following scores 

ceaeee G2 out of 80, Nosroe 81 out of 8, 

FE re Vala 14 out of ©. 





oe tae ES ers Sc ek ee ted 


ees 2 
‘Frap at Smith Brothers’ Grounds. 
Newark, MN. J June 27.—~ were several ‘warm matches - 


tled on Smith rothers’ gr . The weather was fair and 
a good crowd was °present. Mr. F. - Schnetaer was referces Mr. 


Il. Gray, ‘scorer, 
Sand -rs—Pape. 


The first match was between Messrs. W. Hf. Sanders ‘and If. 
Pape, 25 birds, $25. Sanders took the lead at the first inning and 
never was hea He won by a score of 2) to 17. The birds were 
only a fair lot in this match, The scores: 


A OER RE ey” 2220222222200222202202221—20 
DEBRA baa  Copebescetacciscntase 9102212921 *2222201012022—17 
Loebel —Pape—H ainhorst—Sanders 


This match was for $50, 3 birds per man, winner to_ pay. all 

expenses. Mr. Lotbel shot in’ fine form ana’ killed neatly. some 

very fast birds. Hainhorst also did good work. . It was a hendi. 

cap match, and considering the distance, the back-mark men did 

well. The’ scores: 

pe NE SR 20101221021002211%022222—17 
020002*201000022202200220—— 


11—28 
W. H Sanderay We wicnciss . +> -bpodenie 
G E Loebel, 


J Hainhorst, 21 


021122220022200111! 
20211221 22221°20222221 2122239 


Wellbrock—Packard. 
This match was at 50 birds, $50. Packard was entirely outclassed. 
7 Oe WGPOMG =. ica bes A cgsteceeusast 2020°22222*2022211 *122022—18 
2212020202222222222222222-—' 
RF. -Packand..g, . fsthdesvesbs ctipsge ode 2202200122022020022201012—16 


0120°02000222220200201010—12—28 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. June 24.—There were thirty contestants in the 
monthly shoot df ‘the Hell Gate Gun Club at Outwater’s place to- 
doy. Dr. Roof and A. Deitzel killed straight in the club event, 
both from the 30yd. mark, 








os -Pts. Score. Hdecp. Pts. Score. 

C Lang.........2 7 9 Baudentistel ...26 514 9 
R Regan.. 7 iy 7 R Albert:...... 28 7 s 
Dr Roof...... 5 7 10 ] H_ Doherty. ..26 5 4 
J} Wellbrock...30 7 x GK Breit..... 28 54 6 
fan Valken J Dannefelser.. .28 6 9 
RES: 28 6% & FA Merkel....28 ah 9 
1 A_Belden....30 7 6 P Brennen..... 26 a 6 
W G Wilson...28 6% 9 F Gerbolini..... 28 es 8 
F J Deady...... 28 6 9 C H Cohn..... 28 of s 
J Ht Voss.......30 7 10 +F Gardella..... 27 5 6 
A Dietzel......30 7 9 E Doeinck..... 2” 7 9 
L, T Muench. .28 6% 8 P Woelfel 2B 64% 7 
E Steffens...... 28 7 s F Trostel: 28 6% 6 
L, Stelzle....... 28 5% 6 | Klenk.. 28 6 s 
| Sehlicht...... 28 6% 9 I Foster. 28 7 9 

Kattengall. ..28 a 9 

Sweepstakes, 7 birds, . Rose system, 5, 3 and 2: 
BRUNE Feccstdecscsbucen 2102212—6  Brict ......c0-.csececees 0100102—3 
EA, Swettietecedunbiort 2012222—6 Brennen ............s.- 1220—6 
BE co 8sc5asqucheneee WOZTUTI-—G Voss .....cesccccsccves 2101220—5 
SD os. cvkvingeoes 1222222—-7 Woeinck ........+0..0n» 0222121—6 
MUM + 555 50550055808 1222222—7' Lang ©. ..........s00.n08 20210104 
BORGER isis ciccdtéecccé 2000022—3 Dr ee cchaduasecee tn 2212212—7 
MOWER Hii cicsscsssscsoed 0212122—6 Woelfel .........:..... 0102222—5 
Five birds, $2, one money, club handicap: : 
RR re i ere ee 2°012—3 
BOOMEGMS 305. cents Ad3.< 21121—5 Baudentistel ............ 00102—2 
pe re 01011—4 





North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., June 28.—Twelve events at 10 targets each 
was the programme of the North River Gun Club to-day. The 
scores were as follows: 





Events: 123456789 WULB 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 18 
COPE MOMCY 2.02 5ccccccrceveccsece 5879978 9 910 9” 
F Truax 6854755 366°'8 8 
Peters ..... Oa oe Bika eh be os ke 
Butler 268 6.4 Be ey,- 7 F-3 
ae Sec 278 8 68 878 4 
EE .¢cyas BD Biss os Dae. le U8 
G Allison ... SoBig. Oss, oe oF MEE, 
Eickhoff 784687810 8 9 
Greiff Ce sitte 8889979898 
Pope .:'...... 8§444694986 
Merrill S°6 046 Ee FT F-Ose-¥ 
Newkirk 43..423'6 2. 8 
Bittiner 1..2463383174 
Morrison -- 68 710 7610 6 8 
Cathcart 8.177 6 6 BBC 
MENT. bs ouehaspruseadecesesavanakh 06 sup uxcie ae AW UST Batt 
New York, June 21—The North River Gun Club, of Edge- 
water, N, 


J., shot a return match with. the Westwood Gun Club, 
which resulted in a victory for the Westwood. Each man shot 
at 25 targets: 
North River Gun Club—Richter 22, Monahan 19, Beach 14, 
Morrison 17, Greiff 15, Annett 15, Merrill 15, Cathcart i6; total 133. 
Westwood Gun Club—Ford 19, Van Buskirk 19, Hock’ 18, Speth 
16, Gruman 22, Kreebs 18, Bahr 10, Hasbrouck 14; “total 126. 
Sweepstakes: 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
—_—oe " 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 
Brooklyn, L. Jun —Enthusiast: dus 
shcot to-day of he a Gun Chek Te oe = 


ticipated in the events, the scores of which are as follows: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores ie 
publication in these columns, also any news notes t 
may care. to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York, Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The Field (London) concerning the late Mr. Charles Eley has 
the following: “The sudden’death of Mr. Charles Eley, on the 
llth inst., at the ripe age of seventy-eight, will have caused a pang 
of tegret not only in a wide circle of personal friends, but among 
shooting men generally to whom the name of Eley has long been 
a household word. It would be beside our present purpose to 
enlarge upon the benefits which have been conferred upon ev 
user of a gun-or rifle by the eminent firm of which the decease 
was for so many years a member. On his estate at East Bergholt, 
in Suffolk, he accomplished wonders in the way of partridge rear- 
ing. He was wont to say that when he first went to reside in that 
neighborhood fifteen or twenty brace of birds a day was about 
the av: e bag to be expected; by judicious ement he lived 
to see brace killed in a season. And yet he set his face 
against what he termed mere slaughter; so much so, that in the 
capacity of a genial host he never countenanced the use of a 
second gun by any of his guests in a day’s shooting. His opinion 
was always worth vier, or he spoke from long experience of the 
subjects that were most dear to him, and was unselfish enough to 
impart all he knew if he thought others would benefit by it. Al- 
though not a brilliant shot, he could hold his own with some of 
the best in a long day’s game shooting, and at the close of his life 
he was as keen over a grouse drive or a partridge drive as many a 
man half his age. Only last year, on a moor which he took with a 
few friends for the season, he assisted in making a bag of some 

000 grouse. Mr, Charles Eley was a well-known figure at the 

un Club, and an occasional winner of — It will be in the 
recollection of many that on one occasion when a cup was handed 


to him he excused himself from taking it away, and with his. 


characteristic generosity, expressed a wish that it should be shot 
for again at a future meeting. During the summer months he was 
wont to ieee his hand and eye in training by practice at clay 
igeons at the London Sporting Park, where he would spend an 
our or two in having “birds” sent over him at all sorts of 
nate and angles to qualify him for dealing later in the year 
with driven grouse and partridges. Mr. Eley was a keen sup- 
porter of the Keepers’ Benefit gelet, and a generous donor to 
other associations having for their object the, encouragement of 
field sports and the prevention of poaching. As a member of 
committee of these and kindred societies his advice was always 
valued, and in future deliberations will be much missed.” 


The Cincinnati Gun Club’s programme for its annual handicap 
target tournament, Sept. 23 to 25, is now ready for distribution. 
Competition is open to the world. Targets, 2 cents. To the 
seven high averages, $70; to the ten low guns, $80. First day, eleven 
events at 180 targets. Second and thir days, ten events at 170 
targets. All 15 and 20 target events, four moneys, 7, 6, 5 and 4 

ints. Handicap 14 to 22yds. Second day, Wednesday, Sept. 

, events 9 and 10 will be shot as the Cincinnati Preliminary 
Handicap, 50 targets, entrance $6, targets included, for a guaranteed 
purse of $250, and all surplus added, twenty-five high guns. Third 
day, Thursday, Sept. 25, commencing promptly at 1 P. M., events 
6, ¥ 8, 9 and 10 will be shot as the Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual 

rand target handicap, 100 targets, entrance $10, targets included, 
e a guaranteed pure of $500 and all surplus added, twenty-five 
high guns. Regular entries for the above two events will close 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, and must be accompanied by $7.50 forfeit. 
Penalty entries, $6, may be made after Sept. 9 up to 1 P. M., 
Sept. 24, for the Cincinnati Preennery andicap, and $12, to 
1 P. M. Sept. 25. for the Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual grand 
target handicap. All paid representatives, whether paid in shells, 
nfoney or otherwise, and all those connected in any way with 
companies manufacturing guns, shot, shells, powder, targets and 
traps, shall pay $2 each day extra, and every other shooter will 
pay $1 each day extra, and this money will be divided among all 
amateurs shooting through all the regular events and do not 
draw their entrance fees out. The decision as to who such paid 
men are, to be left at all times to the manager, whose decision shall 
be final. Souvenir programme will follow. For further informa- 
tion address A. B. esl, Chairman Tournament Committee, 1870 

adison Road, Cincinnati, O. Grounds open for practice Mon- 
day, Sept. 22. Ten-gauge guns and black powder barred. 


We are indebted to Mr. John S. Lurman, of Catonsville, Md., 
for a clipping from. the Baltimore Sun, which presents some in- 
teresting matter concerning some phenomenal shooting done by a 
child, some excerpts of which are as follows: “Jesse D. Poplar, 
Jr., seven years old, is probably the greatest shot of his age in 
the world. He could shoot accurately the first time he put a gun 
to his shoulder. He is now training to shoot in the big trap 
tourney which is to be given at Bay Ridge, Md., July 23, and 
25. He began to shoot on April 8 last, when his father gave him 
a 28-gauge shotgun, with which he bagged from a blind fifteen 
blackhead ducks. On May 17 at the traps he killed 17 out of 20 

igeons at 18yds. rise. On May 24 he killed 18 out of 20, and on 

une 7 he came to Baltimore and shot at the Baltimore Shooting 

Association’s traps, killing 15 out of 20, with four of his birds 
falling dead out of bounds, and that with so hard a trigger pull 
as 9 and Ibs., instead of the proper 3lbs. This was enough to 
make an old expert miss, let alone a tot who had to use two 
fingers to pull the trigger. On June 14 Jesse killed 10 straight; 
on the 16th he killed 10 straight; on the 17th, 10 straight, but on 
the 18th fell down and ba ged but 7 out of 10 shot at. 5 gun 
weighs 54%lbs. He uses i rs. of powder and %%oz, shot. .it the 
Bay Ridge shoot he is entered in a 25-bird race on each of the three 
days of the shoot. Jesse is a son of Jesse D. Poplar, who is the 
greatest sinkboat duck shot in America.” 


With pleasure we acknowledge receipt of the following invita- 
tion: “You are cordially invited to join us in celebrating Inde- 

ndence Day, July 4, 1902, and the one hundredth anniversary of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Our business was established 
at its present location, on the Brandywine, A.D. One of the 
most Secisive conflicts for American liberty and Old Glory was 
fought in this vicinity on the banks of that historic stream. The 
Dupont powder, made at the Brandywine mills, has been used in 
defense of the Stars and Stripes by the army on ever battlefield, 
and in every engagement by the ‘Navy, for a century. From Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie in 1812, to the destruction of Spain’s navy 
at Manila, and the combined victory of Santiago, Dupont powder 
has proved an important factor in establishing American freedom 
and securing the respect of all countries for this nation. To com- 
memorate this important era in our business we will, during the 
evening of July ive a magnificent display of fireworks 
on the grounds of the Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington, 
Del. Programme inclosed.” € programme provides for fifty 
elaborate pieces. 


e 
The programme of the Michi State ue of Trapshooters’ 
conmnd’ pam tournament, to Be held at Jackson, Mich., July 1 
and 2, has eleven events on the first day, of which five are at 15 
targets, entrance; four at 20 targets, $2 entrance; one at 25 
targets, $2.50 entrance, and one, No. 6, at 25 targets, 75 cents 
entrance, the latter beg a championship event for expert, semi- 
expert and amateur om ies. Five of these events have $10 added 
to each, and two $5 added to each. On the second day there are 
twelve events; six at 15 targets, four at 20 targets and two at 
25 targets, of which one, No. 4, is the State championship for 
three men, $2.25 team. Three events have $10 wen four have 
$5, and one $15 added. Ther- is also $5 each day for high average, 
Sh guns to Charles Sarvis, Jackson. Meeting of State League 
on July 1, in the evening. Amateur handicaps 16 to 18yds. Shoot 
rain or shine. Hotel accommodations on the groun Targets 
3 cents, from which 1 cent is deducted for a fund to be divided 
pro rata among League members s' t h the pro- 

me. Sweepstakes open to all. Moneys ded 40, 30, 20 and 


per cent. a 
The Fort Lee (N. J.) Gun Club, which has shooting 
grounds on the Jersey shore, 125th street, New York city, 
contemplates a team match the Gun Club, to take 
lace some time in the near future, if all 
pe sausfactoriy arranged. “As Me.” John. the Brooklyn 
Gun uu ’ match 


The following communication’ is of interest: . “The Sistersville 
Gun Club, of Sistersville,.West Virginia, ‘will hold their mid- 
summer target tournament on July 10. For the first time in our 
lives, we are going to have a distance handicap, and we shall try 
to put each contestant where he rightly belongs, without having 
to stand clear off the earth, or even ind the club house. The 
pro me calls for twelve events: eight at 15 targets and four 
at targets; entrance $1.50 and $2. Shooting will commence 
at 9:30 A. M., and wil) be over a utrap. Purses will be 
divided Rose system, a and age on a may be had 
by on ping a card to Mr, Ed. O. Bower, secretary, Sistersville, 
. Va. 


Mr. A, Betti, manager, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., writes us as follows: 
“The prospects for the third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League, to be held here July 4 and 5, are 
excellent, and sure will this time bring together the largest as- 
semblage of shooters ever seen in this place. Several rooms are 
already engaged at the Hotel Elwood, and several boxes of am- 
munition have arrived for different shooters. Surely the members 
of our club will not spare pains to give to the sportsmen a fine 
time. Two e tents will be erected close to the club house, 
One will be used for refreshment purposes: the other for visitors. 
On the night of July 4 there will a fine band concert in front 
of the Hotel Elwood, and also a fine display of fireworks.” 

¥ 

Messrs, R. A, Welch and D. Bradley returned last week from a 
long sojourn abroad. They extended their spheres of influence 
extensively on this trip, visiting Spain during the latter part of 
their trip. In the latter country, < came across a distinct 
novelty in pigeon shooting, the birds being thrown into the air 
by hand. deft do the tgopeers become that they give the 
birds flights peculiar and difficult for the shooter to solve with 
the shotgun. ® 


A race meeting on the new half-mile track at Interstate Park 
is fixed to take place on July 4. There will be a 2.40 class trot 
and pace, a free-for-all and a 2,25 trot or pace. Several matches also 
are xed for that day and place. The Interstate Driving Park 
Association was formed on June 22, at which of the large num- 
ber in attendance at the organization meeting over 100 agreed to 
join_as charter members. Association was formally organized 
on July 1. A fall meeting on a large scale is contemplated. 


The Riverside Gun Club, of Topsham, Me., announce a shoot 
for July 4, the initial shoot of the club on its new grounds. A 
new trap house has been built recently. Four high average prizes 
will be given. Shooting commences at 1 o’clock. Competition is 
open to all. There are seven events on the programme, four at 
15, two at 20 and one at 25 targets. Rose system. Targets 2 cents, 
Mr. Sumner Stroub is the president. _Mr. George Rogers is the 
treasurer. & 


At the Interstate Association’s tourmament, given for the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Gun Club, June 26 and 26, Capt. Ben Eick was 
high average; Mr. Neaf Apgar second, and Mr. Walter Huff third. 
A specially pleasant feature of the tournament was an act of 
friendly appreciation manifested in the presentation of a_ pair 
of cuff buttons to Manager Shaner by President James I. John- 
son, in behalf of the Raleigh Gun Club, as a token of appreciation 
and friendliness. ® 


The programme of the McConnelsville, O., Gun Club’s first 
annual tournament, July 16-17, has twelve events each day, each 
at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance., ue average for three hi guns 
and one low gun. Shoot rain or shine. Rose system, 7, 5, 3 and 2. 
Targets 2 cents. ane. Warm dinner served. Guns and 
shells opened to Shafer Brothers will be delivered on the grounds, 
Mr. J. F. Dover is the secretary. 


z 


The Carlisle (Pa.) Gun Club contemplates holding a mer- 
chandise shoot of rare domestic significance on July 4, Ladies’ 
and children’s shoes, hash grinder, umbrella, pipe, suspender 
and other useful articles of virtu are the desirable prizes. In the 
afternoon, if matters go as arranged, there will be a five-man team 
ree with Chambersburg for the championship of Cumberland 

alley. 

ZR 


The matches at Smith Brothers’ Gowns. Newark, N. J., June 
27, resulted as follows: Mr. W. H. Sanders defeated Mr. H. 
Pape, 25 birds, 5, by a score of 20 to 17. Four-cornered match, 


50 birds and er man, the scores were: G Loeble 44, J. 
Hainhorst 39, W. H. Sanders 37, H, Pape 38. Match at 50 birds, 
$50: J. H. Wellbrock 40, R. L. ‘Packard 28. 


The Hell Gate Gun Club, of New York, will depart from its 
time-honored midsummer event, substituting a shore dinner for 
the honored clam bake. This year it will be held on July 22. 
Mr. Geo. C. Lebohner, of Dexter Park, will attend to the culinary 
interests. This event is open to members only, and possibly 
some members of the press. 


We regret to note that the Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., has decided to sell its well-equipped club house, 
grounds and good will. This club was at one time the most 
active and powerful of New Jersey clubs, though it has been far 
from inactive of late. ® 


Mr. John S. Wright, the popular manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, announces an Independence Day shoot (July 4), on the club 
grcunds, corner Enfield street and Liberty avenue, oa 
Seemann at 1 o’clock. Take Kings County Elevated to City 

ine. 

° 


Mr. L, B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, on June 24, held his title to 
the bronze medal emblematic of the championship of Western 
Pennsylvania, by defeating Mr. W. D. Berger, of Allegheny City, 
who was the challenger. The scores were 93 and 81. 


The Fourth of July shoot at Swanton, Vt., will be an amateur 
shcot, the main event of which will be the Robin Hood cup con- 
test, $25 added, open to shooters of New England and Canada. 
Mr. E. C. Fort is the secretary. 


Mr. H, B. Ten Eyck, secretary, North Branch, N. J., writes 
us as follows: “The North Branch Gun Club will hold an open 
target shoot Friday, July 4. All are invited. Sweepstakes to suit 
the shooters.” ® 


In a ten-man team race between the Clearview Gun Club and 
the South End eat League, Philadelphia, June 28, the 
former won by a score of 195 to out of a possible 250. 


At the W. E. Kessler tournament, held at Des Moines, Ia., 
June 26 and 27, Mr. C. W. Budd won high average for the two 
days with the excellent percentage of .946, 

Berwarp WarTERs. 


Rockland Military Academy—Spring Valley. 


Nyack, N. Y., June 28.—The appended scores are the result of a 
second match between Rockland Military Academy and Spring 
Valley. The latter team won to-day. The deciding match will be 
shot at Spring Valley, June 26. The teams were very evenly 
matched to-day: 





Rockland Military Academy. 





French ..dcsedsccdescde copovetecehiooes 1110101110111111110110111—20 
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Creighton «+ «-10090101901111110110111101—16—98 
Spring Valley Gun Club. - 
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Ba 1905119911911011011111110—21 
11301013.11311010001110111—18 
okt 1225111011300101010011110001—15 
111410000101.1011119111— 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, June 28—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second shoot of the second 
series. Notwithstanding the extremely bad day for target shoot- 
_ or any other outdoor sport (as it rained steadily all afternoon 
without one minute’s let up), twelve members lined up for the 
— weekly contest. 

. Meek won Class A trophy on the score of 22, Drinkwater 
won Class B on same score, and Thos. Jones won Class C on 18. 

The shooting was extremely unpleasant, as a head wind caused 
the rain to beat directly into the shooter’s face, and caused the 
targets to soar and dip very badly. It was so chilly as to make 
the good fire we had in the club house extremely popular. 


Ninth prophy event, 25 targets: 
rT 
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North Side Gun Club. 


ALLEGHENY City, Pa., June 24.—The opening tournament of the 

North Side Gun Club, of Allegheny City, was a decided success, 
the attendance being larger than any sweepstake shoot held in 
Pittsburg and vicinity since the large shoot of 1896, which was 
open to the world. 

Shooters were present from New Castle, Titusville, Beaver Falls, 
New Brighton, McKeesport, Rodfield, Irwin, Sistersville, and 
other surrounding towns. The shoot passed off without a hitch 
of any kind. Over 5,000 targets were thrown during the day, and 
the magautrap worked meen The targets were thrown S0yds. 

A very high wind prevailed during the entire day, which kept 
down the scores and prevented any very long runs, 

For the total of 190 shots, Lutz, of Beaver Falls, led for the 
o~ with 177 broken, 

leming, of ae and Moore, of New Castle, tied for 
second average with 175, and Dade, the West Virginia champion, 
landed third with 174, 

‘The contest for the bronze medal representing the target chan: 
wre of Western Pennsylvania between L. B. Fleming, of 

ittsburg. holder, and W. D. Berger, of Allegheny City, chal- 
lenger, was won by Fleming, with a score of 93 to 81 for Berger. 

_A_purse of $4 was given to each of the three high guns, and a 
similar amount to each of the three low guns shooting through 
the programme, 

The North Side Gun Club were highly gratified with the success 
of the tournament, and expect to give a two days’ shoot during 
the early fall with liberal added money. 
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L. B. Fremine. 

Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, June 30.—The regular weekly prize shoot occurred at 
W ellington, yoy 25, seventeen shooters presenting themselves to 
try their luck at the flying targets. Leroy was high on the prize 
match, with 23 broken targets. As to weather, slight wind and 
very cloudy. As to the average, most of the shooters shot well, 
as the following scores will show: 








pane: Z & P o ¢ F 226 2m 
‘argets: 10 15 bp 10 10 15 Sp 10 
Leroy, 21....sccsesess coves x6 5 Sie aes cs ds = i 
Griffiths, 19.... ae Os ee Pe 
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Frank, 18 Sie +O: Bs ks 
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Williams, 16 of 4°55 wih 6°88 2 4 
Howe, 19...... heal e A Ce MMEEY aelhG es. eet ee Gs 
PUM, 16 cceece i ee et 
Nichols, 14 dented Cae ee te A By Oe G8 
Muldown, ‘ er ee ee ae Me ee 
NG NS 5 3 <ce die etie om én deep ees 4.4 83 vs 
i Se er ont es Mee. Bok igiga 
Spemees,. TS oss. idcasaaage ° oe ee ou 6s 


_Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11, magautrap; Nos. 2, 5, and 9 
Sergeant system, 
Merchandise match, 25 targets—15 Sergeant and 5 pairs magau- 








trap: 

Leroy, 21....... --111101110011111 = «11: 11 11 1. 1123 
Baker, 18.. 111111110111111 11:11 10 11 10—21 
Woodruff, 1 - 111101010111111—s 11:00 11:01 12 
Griffiths, 19 111011111110110 11:11:01 10 11—20 
Barry,’ 18. 111101111111000 3s 11:10 10 11 11—-19 
Spencer, 18. 011111111111111 Ss: 0 10 11 10 10—19 
Bullard, 17 111111110011100 = 01:00 10 11 11—17 
Frank, 18. 001111101110110 ~~ 11 10 01 10 00—15 
Hawkins, 001011101110101 = 11 01 20 01 10—15 
Howe, 19 110110110110110 = 10:10 01 11 00—15 
WIM: Oc dvinns seuarsvapoeanhind ---011010000111110 =: 10 10 10 10 10—13 








Keystone Shooting League. 


HoLMEsBURG JUNCTION, Pa.; June 28.~The Keystone Shooting 
League had eight contestants in its open handicap at 2 live birds 
to-day. The entrance was $10, two moneys, Rose system. J, 
McFalis was high. with 19. The scores: 
McFalls, 28 





b feet alts, a aa Pr ida a die hs wis ia aMo-o dae o Seats 1a 19 
C E Smith, #......000000.. . ieseatealee 18 
W Patker, 27.2.6... .cceve 

WI, Biccrgeceee 
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A Point of View. 


O.—Trapshooting, in its particulars as a 
differs radically from those of every ‘ 
has a national breadth and interest. difference is in the utter 
absence of any distinction between the amateur and the profes- 
sional. The latter affects to consider that trapshooting is sport, 
— refers to £ * such, thoug’ _ 
a business. To him it is saw >:g wood. , 

From a small and comparatively humble. start, professionalism 
has grown till it dominates every branch of trapshooting. There 
was a time when the salaried professionals had no higher purpose 
than to sell their goods, enter all the events at a tournament and 
skim off the cream from all the moneys in such cases as they 
could not take both cream and milk. . Cs 

At present all the manufacturers are in framtic competition to 
make the best showing in the way of winnings and avera with 
their products, so that at any open tournament an outsi may 
well be in doubt as to whether competition is run as a sport for 
those who engage in it, or as a means merely to advertise goods. 

There is much to deplore in this destructive ascendency of pro- 
fessionalism. It eternally parades before the eyes of those who 
are fond of it as a eport that they, as amateurs, are profitable ap- 
pendages to the business interests of manufacturers who are seekin 
advertising matter. It is the old story of killing the goose whic 
laid the golden éggs. : 

Further than that, the professionals, by constant practice week 
in and week out attain to such a high stage of skill that their 
performances are not only sufficient to frighten ordinary amateurs 
out of all competition with them, but sufficient to discourage the 
amateurs from any attempts in any kind of a competition: The 
amateur reasons that, if he can miss three targets in ten, while the 
professional only misses three in 300, what use is there in attempt- 
ing to shoot at all? . : 

it would be greatly to the advancement of trapshooting if the 
leading amateurs would immediately take steps to organize a 
national association. But they will not do so. : 

Let the professional live, but let him live from his profession. 
Let him not live as a parasite on the amateur. He has an entire 
right to his profession. The amateur has an entire right to his 
sport. The latter buys his guns and ammunition. He pays cash 
for them. When he comes to use them in competition, he is 
competing oftentimes against the agents of the very manufacturers 
from whom he purchased them. In the end, his defeat serves to 
advertise something or other which served to beat him. If he 
wins, it serves as an advertisement of what he had bought and 
paid for already. He is subordinated to what is used. As a con- 
testant, he holds a second place to the trade interests. 

One may read the tournament scores week after week to learn 
that who won is secondary to what won. And the trade generally 
wins. The same names are dished up in first place week after 
week, East, West, North and South, wherever there has been a 
crop worth picking. As a consequence, all kinds of new devices 
are necessarily invented and put in action to reassure the ama- 
teur that the professional is rendered harmless. Club managers, if 
they have not a sympathy due to substantial manufacturers’ favors, 
are woefully lacking in moral courage in dealing with pro- 
fessionalism. Handicaps are announced whith, when applied, do 
not handicap at all; moneys are divided in a mystical way, which, 
after all the tooting of horns concerning them, go to the men who 
can shoot the best, the professionals, 

Probably no amateur organization ever had as large a member- 
ship as the League of American Wheelmen had. It guarded its 
amateur interests most rigorously. At one time, it had far upward 
of 100,000 members. That time is only three or four years ago, In 
a commercial way—that is, a professional way—it afforded fat 
emolument to those who knew the professional arts. Professional- 
ism at length grew strong enough in the L. A, W. to make a 
fight for recognition and won. The L, A, W. to-day is hardly im- 
portant enough to call it a wreck of its former great self. The 
principle is the same. One man cannot fatten as a business meas- 
ure by monopolizing all that is of value in another man’s spert. 

No doubt but what there is a great deal of trapshqoting done in 
America even under the heavy burdens impo) on it by pro- 
fessionalism. No doubt but what there would be many times more 
of trapshooting done but for the burdens of professionalism. 

When men stop shooting, we, can gather togethéan and wonder 
why they stopped. We can conjecture this, that and the other 
thing, except professionalism. When the game is dead, as it will 
be in time under present conditions, some Napoleon can then 
start a national amateur association out of what is left of trap- 
shooting. 

Let us, at least, for a while longer, show more interest in the 
winner as a shooter than in what he won with. Let ts make a 
pretense that the shooters are honestly engaged as men, each 
contesting against the others, not as agents who are using their 
opponents merely for advertising purposes. It is much pleasanter 
to compete as a man than it is to compete merely as a means for 
some other man to accumulate adyertising data. 

I write this from a conviction that the manufacturers, in their 
headlong eagerness to control both the sales of their goods and 
their use after being sold, will in time find they have handled 
a two-edged cutter. Sucker. 


Central Michigan Trapshooters’ Association. 


Aston, Mich., June 26.—Early this season an association was 
organized consisting of Battle Creek, Marshall, Albion, and Char- 
lotte gun clubs, to c known as the Central Michigan Trapshooters’ 
Association, the object being that of holding tournaments and 
friendly contests at the traps. The first meeting was held a month 
ago at Marshall; the second one at Albion, June 26. These gath- 
erings have proven very interesting and created a friendly and 
healthy rivalry, especially so seeing that there is a five-man team 
shoot as part of the programme. 

The Albion club is a large one, having good officers. and to be 
up to the times, have set up a magautrap on the fa.. grounds, 
Everything is lovely save the background, and this not the best. 
Targets are thrown against a hill, and there are many trees, just 
now covered with a very dark green foliage. Hence, there are 
msny low scores, as shown by the tabulation . herewith. 

Considering that the shoot was intended to be a local affair, 
there was a large attendance. The Jackson delegation was com- 
posed of R. W. Smith, Mr. Ferris and Mr. Crosier; Marshall sent 
down a fine body of good shooters, viz., C. C. Smith, H. M. 
Holmes, S$, Swarthout, E. De Reamers, . Crampton, C. 
Brugel, M. F. Roberts, H. Faulkner, John Farnsworth, F. G. 
Seaman. Homer was quite at home when C, A. Rafter, John 
Linton and Wm. Brunson got to smashing targets. Part of the 
Battle Creek club were late ——— in, but they had a good team 
in Fred Howse, S. J. Carpenter, G. C. Willard, Max Hensler and 
Al. Hensler. The home club was well represented by E. C. Gale, 
W. J. Cattermole, O. H. Stecker, W. A. Sweeney, L. d. Deering, 
Cc. fi. Bliss, C. H. Ackley. Homer Brasie, W. S. Daskam, C B 
Baum, A. F, Andrews, Elmer Jacobs and G. W. McGuire. Char- 
lotte sent Sam Robinson, Tom Waddell, Henry Robinson and 
Fred Hartel, and as but two of them were shooting their team 
did not compete. 

The prizes were mostly merchandise, donated by the Albion 
business men and women. Price of entrance, targets only. Ties 
were not shot off, but were decided by chance. 

Trophy team shoot, five men to the team, 20 targets to the 
man. As may be expected, the team contest was the most ex- 
citing event of the day. it is very. seldom that teams are so 
evenly njatched, as there was but one bird difference in the total 
of each ‘team, and that was in favor of the Marshall team, which 
won on the former contest also. The score: 

Albion’ Gun Ciub—Bawn 18, Gale 13, 
C. K. Bliss 14; total 80. 

Marshall Gun Club—Crampton 17, Faulkner 15, Swarthout 16, 
Wade 17, C. Smith 16; total 81, 

Battle Creek Team ter 16, Willard 15, Howes 17, Hensler 
17, A. R. Hensler 15; total 80. 

Hensler trophy, open to” 


CINCINNATI 


Ss: 
ronson 18, Sweeney 17, 


members, 26 targets: S. Howse 
22, ter Gale 15, A. Hensler 19,.Swarthout 19, A, H. 
Gale Holmes 15, Robinson 17, Sweeney 17, ‘ Crampton 


20, Roberts 19, 


There was little time for any sweepstak e shooting, 
» ing of | nitro powder was kept up until sundown. 
° fr 


W 


shot a steady gait, losing but 10 out’ of 120 shot 

at in the regular events. The scores: 
Events 12346678 9 WlLIBBM 
Targets Bgussegesesere Broke. 
C Smith ..... ca tseene 48 71710 7 $89..6.... W 

Sacien = pte WL THM 8H SMUWIB1T.. Bb 
Holmes ....., naan oe io 5S 3s fe uee ye 
Crampton ........ ons ae 5i7lL 814 718 SWB «(1 
Cattermole ........ oi ere & 8 6 4-9: OSS un te tte 49 
7 ee Tear th 2 ti: 

ec eesseeeee . * 
Stecker ........ sinah EDs Se 0 AR OS ue be be oe 5 
Briegel ...5--- 5 + Ber Bae ss Tes res Tee 4 





eis ape Tae: 





1, . 
, Hartell 20, Willard 16. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











M oveeccevee 918101815 914..1210..17..14 1 
er: -. 8146838429 61119.. i121 
Bruser ....... © Te chide ied op vetrbee vesee ose 31 
Robinson 693... 769812 71..17.. 95 
Hartell 686.068 49......0. y (5) 
Roberts 6.. 4..710 610 6 9..19.. % - 
Se iene 66..12%.. 611 879124.... 89 
O H Gale 711 414....10 511 711.. 18.. 98 
Andrews SO Bree a0 hey cD ge oe dae 31 
on ide ch TEN Oe Meh ae Se Pisa oes 
Dicker . 5616079486 5....11 80 
Plunk ... 71714 614 914 912....11 108 
Oar i csee ees Oe eee 3S 
Crozier .. 1089610 84....11 76 
Ackléy fan bo Sa2b ME Set uls bt 4 
M ire oo. OB O38 °O os he 8 28 
Baum . > -o @ ss SRB... :. 47 
Huy é O06 .5 ss os 2 19 
Carpenter -- 0 91317 18 14 81 
Faulkner ..... RR FT: are sees 33 
Farnsworth a Be qv 
illard ....... -l 9101 45 
fter . so TEs i< a 
Pickett Ve oe ee 12 
Linton ue OB die oc 28 15 
Bronson -l1 7TBBHALR 81 
Seaman ..... tS a Fo see 12 
A_R’ Hensler > 35 
Walvogel TED Bias ce Se Se 16 
UES «4500 cues - 14 81217 2214 87 
Sprcrator. 


Interstate Tournament at Raleigh. 


Rareicu, N. C., June 27.—The Interstate Association’s trap- 
shooting tournament, given under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun 
Club, June 25 and was not as largely attended as had been 
expécted by the local club, but those who were there witriessed 
some g shooting. 

Among the better known shots 
following: Mr. H. P. Collins and Capt. Ben Eick, representing 
the’ Dupont Powder Company; Mr. Walter Huff, representing the 
Hazard Powder Company; Mr. Charles Nichols, representing the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company; Mr. J. E. Avery, repre- 
senting the Union Metallic Cartridge — ; Mr. A. W. du Bray, 
representing Parker Brothers; Messrs. L. D. Thomas and J. 5S. 
Fanning, ragsonenting the Laflin & Rand Powder Company; 
Messrs. H. B. Lemcke and Neaf. Apgar, representing the Peters 
Cartridge Company; Messrs. P. i. allagher and J. W. S. Butt, 
tae ‘ortsmouth, Va., Gun Club, and Messrs. Johnson, Gowan, 
Walters, Stark, Dixon, Ellington and others, of the local club. 

High average for both days was won by Capt. Ben Eick, Neaf 
Apgar second and Walter Huff third. 

After the regular programme had been finished the second day, 
the: Raleigh Gun Club donated a purse of $50, open to all, handi- 
cap b istance, to be couneeted for without entrance fee, the 
Ralei Gun Club members not competing for the money. This 
liberality upon the part of the club was appreciated by all who 
were present. 

A pleasant incident in connection with the tournament was the 
presenting of a pair of cuff buttons to Manager Shaner, of the 
nterstate Association. The gift was from the Raleigh Gun Club, 
arid President Johnson, in making the presentation speech, stated 
that it was a faint expression of the club’s appreciation of Man- 
ager Shaner’s kindly efforts to render the occasion pleasant and 
snes to all. Manager Shaner responded in a few well chosen 
words. 

The Raleigh Gun Club was organized three years ago, and has 
a membership of about fifty. The club has been in active life 
evér since it was organized, and the interest in it has steadil 
town. Mr. James I. Johnson is President; Mr. Jos. F. Ferrall, 
Jice-President, and Mr. R. T. Gowan, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The club has splendidly equipped shooting grounds on the car 
line, less than ten minutes’ ride from the capitol square, where it 
holds a weekly shoot each Thursday afternoon. Just southwest of 
the traps stands a clump of trees, affording ample shade on hot 
summer afternoons. The traps face northeast, looking away over a 
gentle slope, forming an ideal shooting place. Blackbird targets 
and expert traps, arranged according to the Sergeant system, were 
used, and gave the very best of satisfaction. Fhe scores of both 
days follow: 


resent may be mentioned the 


June 25, First Day. 








Events: 12345678 9 Shot 
15 20 15 20 15 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke 
12 12 14 15 11 11 15 10 15 12 185 1 
- 12 14 12 15 11 16 17 15 15 14 185 141 
ff 13 19 14 19 11 16 18 17 17 16 185 160 
i 14 20 15 16 15 18 19 14 19 19 185 169 

gp SRR ees 1215 917 10 12 15 14 16 16 185 136 

I —— Serr 11 17 13 18 13 15 17 17 19 i7 185 157 

BP Bie ncavacence cccapée 13 171017 918 1413 15 14 185 140 
R Gallagher........... 15 19 1317141718181518 185 164 
Wee EE i oes ccgsovcacss 10 141115 101410131710 185 
ie i | ACRES 7171317131715181715 185 149 
TE ROE: ss. occ cbooce 1112 151813141515 912 185 134 
L, DD TROGRES......scsccce 12 161113121217111318 18 130 
_f Bee eer 15 20 15 20 9 17 18 17 18 18 185 167 

Be cect ccccnnns 14 16 14 19 14 19 19 19 20 20 185 174 
>. Oh ss cb vets eunbbde lil... 101516...... 105 72 
S Be, Se acetcensioens oo 9 813 6131214 910 170 ay 
DS TEE ccwwtncctucncnesep® oe 16... .. 1417 15 20 1417 1235 0—Céi«Ca120S 
J Johnson, Jr.....:..... .. 3B 20-00 00. BB oa 00 60 55 34 
as ME -é0ndrocnnccecepde “ws Me SD Bae ss 23D vere 90 45 
ee ro ccspoesnees ice 461013101510.... 130 67 
ee ES bb ieans paces. 06 on be 15 8 15 19 12 16 18 13 «= 108: 

CURIE. o..cccscs.. a0 cooes 6 ot: 3 ee 

WE INNES v5 ccc ésnc0s ve a0 be | yee 20 10 
OO Bs OS, Sadecnoe sc aves oe'es 7 81. 5 86 8 
Oe Feo ee 12 13 14.. 55 39 
Be WORalincciccntcene ac 00 Se. 08 12 10 13 55 35 

June 26, Second Day. 

Events: 1234656789 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 2020 2020 ~=Ss at. Broke. 
H P Collins.............. 9131013 91611101312 185 115 
A W du Bray... --» 1214 91613 1612101419 185 135 
WY TED covesedssrece -- 1217121815181715 2019 185 163 
D sabe stb vtsccctcpesy 13 20 13 19 15 16 19 18 17 19 185 169 

eer 814 8 11 10 13 17 14 16 17 185 128 

I Johnson.........-.+-. 11 15 1414121313181716 18 143 

W BD Batts co cccevcccee NWUUMITWUWUWW61 185 10 

Gallagher........... 12 16 12 14.12 14 18 11 17 15 185 141 
T Pierce Ulli § 811145131016 185 115 
J S Gray.. -- 13191215 101615151615 185 146 
G Walters -TUIRBIUNY § S 1% a 
L D Thomas - 916 913 613141414138 18% 121 
1 S Fannin - 101611 14121417181815 18 135 
Chas Nichols - 9171315121811161715 18 143 
Hal Worth o be ah Vise 2090 BR ae 9 57 
H B Lemcke - SUWBUWU1ITG2 18 131 
N Apgar ...?.. - 111710 19181718181717 18 8 157 
Wy SE 35 Devas csdeteee 1115 816111718171813 18 144 
1 tington Jr 8.. oie petiad 60.09. So = < 

ington ......... sbsbe ite ; as orn eGo aie 

DP SOUR Sy 5 soins bncbys lab e 6 91511..10....15 90 60 
T B Crowder...... romeyed Cress |; gee 55 33 
Be PE vccscussses soph bane od: oon OSE 2D 60 37 
F Parker ..... eet ob ay 05 SeLen 56 ee ae 60 35 

Ossining Gun Club. 

Osstninc, .N. Y.—The scores herewith appended were made at 
the iar Soeer dey Sieracen thet of the Ossising Gun Cish, 
rune 28. A. a over from Mt ce . a little prelim- 
inary practice shoot on andicap sweep- 
stakes were shot to-day, which equalized matters to a cettain ex- 
tent: 
~ Events: 12346673 8 

T slit ww WwW Ww W ? 1 15 15 

Cc Pied ec et we ofove *@ «9-29 -B- Fs, 22 .. 
G Bilandford................ Cee Pe fee 
iscssoesesoencensscceghwe ce ee Be ®-.6 .. FT. Bd 
BRRRED A s Saene stew vectdeseddenss (BT DB 2. 2. os on. od se “ab 
A Betth ....cccpecedesessseceeee 10 8 8 9 7 BH B is 
Be DeMidan aa cvcctnscececveccenss «- 6 B D'.. 2 te 0s os we 
4 pubeteetbasaccunacdens tee OD ODD 4. os ken es as ee 
A Shier nK. toe se os © in oot Le eee 
ney Pegs © GB. 





ae cgee 
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L. and M. Tetapshooters’ League. 


Tue largest tournament that has been he'd in the Southern coun- 
try has just come _to a close at Shreveport, La. The tournament 
was given by the Louisiana and Mississippi Trapshooters’ Lecam. 
under the auspices of the Caddo Gun Ciub, of Shrev ° 
say that the shoot was a succéss, goes without saying, as scores 
below will show for themselves. 

Mr. Ward Erwin, of the Greenville Club, was the lion of the 


“winning first average over all the experts, making a score of as 


out of 400 birds shot at. Taking into consideration that the shoot- 
ing was done over four expert traps, each set being in a different 
location, making the targets pretty hard, I think that the score is 
phenomenal; and also, taking into consideration that Mr. Erwin. 
weighs only 108 pounds. e also won the individual trophy 
donated by Baker & McDowell, and led his team, which won 
loving cup donated by the Peters Cartridge Company. The team 
winning the cup was composed of Erwin, Blake and Foote; they 
scored 71 out of 75 birds. This team—and in fact the Greenville 
Club—is being vcry ably coached by that veteran trap shot, ae 
Foote, and a great deal of their success in their team work is due 
to his wide experience. 

R Wilcox, of Texas, shot second; Mr. Fletcher, of Birmingham, 
third, 

Among the experts, Mr, Wade, of Texas, representing the Peters 
Cartridge Company, won the high expert average; Mr. Spencer, of 
St. Louis, also of the Peters Cartridge Company, shot second, and 
Mr. Faurote, of the Winchester Arms Company, shooting 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Wade, Spencer and Kauf- 
mann, for the Peters Cartridge Company; Messrs, Faurote, Hill- 
man and Hildreth, for the Winchester Arms Company; Messrs. 
Skelly, Williams and Fanning, for the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- 
pany, and the only Bert Taylor, for the Hazard and Dupont powder 
companies. 

One of the most pleasing features of the shoot was the presenta- 
tion of diamond lockets to Maurice Kaufmann, who the 
shoot, and to Mr. George Hillman, who so ably assisted the man- 
ager in taking complete charge of the office work. 

The next shoot of the League will be held in Greenville, Miss., 
July 17 and 18, where $500 will be added to the purse and two 
cents charged for targets. The League shoots are strictly amateur 
shoots, without any anes all amateur shooters will be welcome. 

Each of the contestants shot at 400 and scored as follows: Erwin 
378, Wilcox 370, Fletcher 367, Wade 366, Mercer 362, Spencer 359. 
Faurote 358, Jackson, Dick and Miller 356, V. C. 354, Fanning and 
Frank 353, Darlington 352, Burke 350, Hawkins and Skannel 348, 
Howard 345, Atchison and G. G. Ingraham 343, Cocke ee 
Saucier, Tucker and Boissau 340, Post and H, Taylor 339, Dickson, 
Rabb, Turpin and Adams 338, Wilson 337, Watson and McCormick 
336, Flournoy, Sr., 335, Guessaz 334, Blake and Conroy 333, McC., 
Duncan and Gilmer 331, Schaffer 332, P. S. Ingraham and Dick- 
son 329, McMurdo 328, Turner and Coles 327, Skelly, K. K. and 
Hays 326, Foote and Moser 325. Flournoy. Jr., and Broyles 324, 
L J. Lockett and Scoville 323, Clements 322,°Graber and Dinkins 
320, Fisher 318, Stratton and Walton 315, Abbott 313, Heard 312, 
B. R. Nash 310, Subblett 309, Thornton 308, John Jenkins 307, 
Pratt 306, Moore 305, McCutcheon 304, Arnold 300, Pinkston 296, 
Vick 280, Cleveland 280. . 

Each of the following shot at 200: J. W. Atkins 177, Dillard*and 
Spears 172, Bennett 168, Francis 165, Lalland 163, Gates 162, Fisher, 
Fred, Bearing and C. E, Jenkins 151, Kerley and Pollard 149, Elan 
and Daniel 135, Buell 154. 

Shooters in attendance not completing programme either day: 
Lay, Marston, Hughes, Prescott, Waxa, Helmcamp, Pendleton, - 


Ruple, Brady, Z. T. Luckett, Allen, Poole, Cowley, Cayle, Hil- 
dreth, North, Whitside. - Wes. 


W. E. Kessler’s Tournament. 


Des Mortnes, Ia., June 28.—Tournament fixed to be held June 
26, 27 and 28 on the old Des Moines Gun Club grounds in this 
city was fairly well attended, 

The programme called for three 10 and eight 15 targets events 
each day. The shooting was from three traps, Sergeant system. 
Targets were thrown about 50 yards. 

The weather on Thursday and Friday was pleasant, but on Sat- 
urday morning it commenced raining and most of the shooters 
went home. Owing to the small attendance, Mr. Kessler de- 
cided not to finish the programme, 

Budd was high with 95 per cent. for the two days; Sellers second 
with 91.3, and McFarland third with 84.3. 


June 26, First Day. 













Events: L386. 4 6: Se - 2 4 AO e 

Targets: WVDNWHHb Hb Eb Hb bb Bb Bb 
PASI © io ivein (ice wsed 9 9 8122123 bb Ib 1 12 
McKelvey .. 9 $NW 4M M11 BB OB OU 
McDowell .. 9 8 6BRB... KH B 
ee 8 10 9 4 12 13 «M4 O12 BOB EO6 
EE ceteninds 9 99B Db 4b MB EB 
Kessler ....,...; 9 8 5H 8 SHM SR § 
NEE tones ocatuawncs <oahs § $$ SRUuN BLRMHH EYL UM 
 \cneneds bebsias phan 8 WwW 93H Hb U4 MH MO MR 
TED knweintecnastidéeds x $e aa 
EET ILS cabs Suiechawa pines 4 
IEE Thitdeaeo bos pe $osees 6 
REE non nce cece son 9 
Winfrey .... 8 
Van Winkle 8 
Kirsher ..... 5 
Mitchell oa 
Callison 
Been .... 
oe 
CREED nance ee tes cuceatensy 
© ED: odes xbebavs xhdiens 
FEED “he vend peneee cdeen 

June 27, 

Events: S 2 8 4-68.28 3-2. 2S 

Targets: WwwWwWdib bb bb Bb Bb Bb 
PEE: sGdoctoc coos voce 5 SsSWDUnUuKKBU RL B 
EE aithigiecs yvcenetesetes 9 3WVMNE MM MM OB 
NEL:: apbnapdevesi casvese I TIT BBBUBE I 8 
OE Sear Ss IWNRBE UH Hb WH 
ee eee >: 2. ee Be, ee ae ba en 
SE cBumocceasccceceses ss a aa sie eee ae 
SEED cbasonipocsoccccessese 9 0 WwW Ls 
DESTIOWO. cccccceccscesvees 8 7 §$SNBBU MM OB MU 
Schlosser ... ne - eos. ata: sate: a ss 
Forney ... as 5. ma ae Di ee a a 
McCall ..... bes ee bs. 90 ees ee ee 
Patterson .. bom, age’ 3810s) dy ny Ss a 
McCully ...... ina. kh: hsp. 9%. Swonccaee + BH iH 


Van Winkle .. 6b 2 





LOURE- cedscupsassonntabatees bes 0p. ,.4: p60 os, 5 ee ee 
General averages: 
2dday. Total. Av. 
De. an das sas copepsdbecdenade ves 142 285 .960 
Selbers .. 136 274 913 
McFarland 126 253 848 
WKEYE. 


They Will Close. 


New York, June 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: It might interest 
the shooting fraternity to know that the entire gun trade are 
going to close their stores on July 5. It would ibably be a 
good. idea if you published this 7, " your next issue. P is 
merely a s' jon on our part, and i care to publish we 
would be to have you do so. Below are the of. the 
pecple who have ed the agreement to close: M. Com- 

my, Winchester ting Arms Company, A. G, i & 
Brothers, Schoverling, Daly & Gales. H. D, "Folsom Arms 


, Bri Gun Implement Company, Remington Com. 
pany, Vor ‘ke £ De mold, J. Goatrey, Union “Setatiic 
Com a . Powder » Walsrode Powder 

Company, A. H. Funke, H. Werleman. ~~ 


Scuovertine, Daty & Gates. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
: The Premo Camera. 
AmatguR photographers will be interested in the Premo 
hich is sent ex on application to Dept A il, Rochester Optical 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. standard 
camera of demonstrated utility and : Po 
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